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EVERYBODY TO THE POLL fi 


Presenting the Colours 



The Horse Guards Parade in London, the home ot so much pageantry, was the scene of this 
interesting ceremony, when colours were presented by Commissioner Hubert S. Martin to 
the Scouts of St. Michael-at-Bowes as the best all-round troop in the London diocese. 


THE SECRET OF 
LAKE NEM1 

FIRST SEARCHER FOR 
CALIGULA’S SHIP 

The Tiny Fishes That Looked 
So Very Big 

A TALE OF LONG AGO 

While the electric pumps have been 
working in Nemi, and Caligula's-ruined 
galley is coming to light, someone has 
been thinking of what happened there 
about four hundred years ago. 

It was known there was a secret in 
the lake, a vessel submerged, and the 
day came when the first diver went down 
to find something out about it. 

The story is told in an old Italian 
book on architecture which was not so 
dry and dull but that there was room in 
it for a little pastoral tale. There was 
room also for a charming description of 
the lake and the trees which kept con¬ 
stant summer over head. 

It happened in the year 1535. Five 
men set out to explore the sides of the 
lake and learn what could- be learned 
of her secret. Two were architects, one 
a famous lute player, one a singer, one 
a very striking-looking man with a tre¬ 
mendously long beard which he could 
wind round his head on cold nights. In 
addition to being striking he had in¬ 
vented a diving bell. 

An Early Diving Bell 

The bell was of wood, weighted with 
iron, with a piece of crystal in the head 
part for the diver to see through. There 
was some arrangement by which the 
diver could breathe, but that was a most 
particular secret, and the writer of the 
book, who was the inventor’s friend, 
and to whom he had lent the bell for this 
occasion, had- sworn never to reveal it. 

The five men reached the shores of 
Lake Nemi, and four,of them prepared 
to stand by while the diver made an 
assault on the galley. In the meantime 
this man had wedged himself into the 
wooden bell, and he took with him a few 
ounces of bread and cheese to stay him 
in his labours. 

A Scared Diver 

Down he went, and the four sat down 
on the shore, one of them holding the 
communicating cord and one singing 
softly to himself. They did not expect 
to see the diver back for an hour or two. 

For half an hour all went well down 
below. The diver was the first man 
to go down in a diving bell in Lake 
Nemi, and he was thinking of all the 
wonderful things he was going to do in 
the ancient vessel. All went well till 
something happened to make his bread 
crumble and get into the water. From 
that moment his peace was gone. 

Lake Nemi was, and probably still 
is, full of tiny fishes about as long as a 
little finger. The crumbs attracted 
them and they came in shoals, thousands 
of them, from all p'-rts of the lake, and 


surrounded the diver. They pricked 
his legs and made him feel very uncom¬ 
fortable. But that- would not have 
frightened him if the crystal in the head 
piece had not magnified the tiny fish 
until they seemed as big as his forearm. 
The poor man indeed was badly scared, 
but he had beneath him the weed- 
draped, slimy hulk of the Roman galley. 
Perhaps if lie struck it hard those 
horrible fishes would go. 

He struck hard with his hammer on 
the side. Then something went wrong 
with the diving bell. Probably the 
striking-looking man was not scientific 
enough. The diver felt a horrible pain in 
his head and blood poured from his ears 
and eyes. He tugged his rope and was 
hauled to the surface. 

His friends dragged him out of the 
diving bell, horrified to see his face 


bleeding. The afflicted man had the 
sense to fling himself straight into the 
lake and start swimming. At once the 
bleeding stopped. Then he sat down 
on the bank to talk things over. He 
was not a man to be easily beaten, and, 
having learned the truth about the 
fishes, and stuffed his cars with cotton 
wool, and left his bread behind, he pre¬ 
pared to descend once more. 

This time he was more successful 
and worked over an hour before he got 
tired. He went down many times 
after that, and brought up bits of the 
galley and made an exact measurement 
of length and breadth. Then he passed 
on his way with the lute player, and his 
friends with him, and left the lake to 
the trees and.the sky, lier'secrets for the 
most part still her own and to remain her 
own till our own more scientific day. 


VALIANT MEDALLITA 

A FIFTY-SHILLING HERO 

The Heart That Was Touched 
in the Bull Ring of Spain 

COURAGE AND MERCY 

One day there came to the stable- 
master of the Tetuan bull-ring, on the 
outskirts of Madrid, some gipsies leading 
a one-eyed horse. 

They wanted to sell him, and at first 
the stable-master did not want to. buy 
the miserable specimen, but the gipsies 
said he was -so brave and willing that at 
last he gave about fifty shillings for the 
horse, which was called Medallita. 

The horses used in Spanish bullfights 
are always miserable nags, because the 
stable-master cannot afford to pay a 
good sum for an animal which will 
probably be killed in its first encounter 
with the bull. Since the Dictator has 
ordained that all horses must wear 
padded, coats in the bull-ring . the 
injuries have been less terrible, but the 
horses suffer so much from terror after 
they have once taken part in a fight that 
no amount of thrashing can-force them 
into the ring more than three times. 

Medallita in the Ring 

So, instead of heavy horses, who might 
avoid or withstand the rushes of the bull, 
poor old hacks are sent into the ring. 

Medallita’s turn came. A picador 
mounted him and rode him into the ring. 
A bull, goaded and teased to fury, 
charged them, and Medallita was thrown 
heavily to the ground. Usually at¬ 
tendants have to rush forward to flog 
the poor nags to their feet after such an 
encounter, but Medallita scrambled 
up alone and faced the bull again with 
no sign of fear. Soon he was known 
far and wide for his courage. At the 
end of the season he had the amazing 
record of having withstood no fewer 
than 38 bulls! 

The Reward of Courage 

But Medallita had many, many falls 
and six serious wounds. Some kind- 
hearted people determined to try to 
rescue him and give him an old age of 
peace, comfort, and good food. Some¬ 
body went to the stable-master and 
asked whether he would sell Medallita. 

“ No,” said the man; " I cannot sell 
such a brave animal. I will give him to 
you ! ” 

Medallita’s courage had touched a 
very hard heart indeed ; at least, it is 
difficult for us to think of a bull-ring’s 
stable-master as being anything but 
hard-hearted. 

The valiant horse, w-ho was engaged 
in ploughing between seasons, was found 
with a wound half an inch deep where 
the iron noseband had cut him, but now 
he is living a happy life on the estate of 
a Spanish nobleman. 

It is good to know that all .over the 
world, even in Spain, we can find 
chivalry and mercy displayed toward 
the weak and dumb. 
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A GREAT THING 
QUIETLY DONE 


BACK TO THE WILD 

The Fox of Hyde Park 


A RICH MAN’S IDEA 
FOR THE POOR 


RESULT OF A GENERAL 
ELECTION 


BRITISH TRADE VICTORY 


A TALE WITH A SAD ENDING 


Magic Carpet Story to Tell to 
Our Croakers 

WELL DONE, P.L.A. 

' Everybody nowadays takes on him¬ 
self to speak about national commerce 
and industry, and yet, as a matter of 
fact, the people who really know what 
is going on along all the avenues of 
national business .are comparatively 
few in number. 

-A .very striking ,illustration of this 
ignorance has recently been published, 
and it ought to make.quite a number of 
people feel humble. Those who do 
know keep quiet. For when the British 
business, man gets hold of a good thing 
he does not boom it. The facts are 
good enough for him, without any 
shouting about them. 

Here is our illustration. 

After the War 

Ten years ago the great carpet trade of 
Eastern nations—Persia, Asia ; Minor, 
Turkey, . and southern and eastern 
Russia—had Constantinople as . its 
distributing centre.’ The world went 
there to buy. The war partly turned 
the trade aside to the Persian Gulf 
and thence , to Bombay, or by sea to 
London. Then it became gradually clear 
that London was much the better centre. 

As tlie business grew the Port of 
London Authority prepared to receive 
it and offer it facilities. It provided 
extensive warehousing space and show¬ 
rooms, and other advantages followed. 
The carpet producers, for instance, 
found that if they needed* advances 
of money, with their goods as security, 
the interest demanded by the London 
banks was less than would be asked else¬ 
where. The results are very striking, 
and should be noted by all who croak 
too much about our trade. 

London has superseded Constantinople 
as the marketing centre for the Oriental 
carpet trade. 

In 1920 the Port Authority of 
London dealt with 1456 tons , of these 
carpets ; in 1921 1807 tons came in. In 
1922 it was 2214 tons ; in 1923 it was 
3204 tons. In 1924 it was 4101 tons, 
and last year.it reached 4859 tons.. 

World’s Meeting-Place 

These carpets are riot most largely 
bought for Great Britain. It is the 
Continental nations that come here to 
buy*—Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy, and Belgium. England 
buys for herself chiefly from India and 
Turkey. China is beginning to find a 
market here. Sometimes there are 
carpets warehoused in the Port of 
London worth a million and a half of 
money. Fifty-one rooms are set apart 
entirely for carpets. It is the world’s 
nieeting-place for the Eastern carpet 
trade, and a large part of it is a quiet 
growth; it has been quietly growing 
all these years while our trade has been 
depressed and our'croakers have been 
saying it would never recover. It will 
recover, with energy and initiative and 
brains and goodwill. ' 

London is, of course, the centre for 
the wool trade of the world, and other 
instances might be given. The people who 
would bar the entry into our gates with 
all sorts of ■ restrictions are those who 
talk the most and know the least. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sunshine 1 46 
Rainfall . 1-06 ins. • 

Days with rain . 9 

Dry days . . 21 

Warmest day 19th 
Coldest day . 12th 


Aberdeen . 277 ins. 
Dublin. .1-30 ins. 
Edinburgh 1*30 ins. 
Croydon . 1-06 ins. 
Liverpool . O’Sriins. 
Southampton 0-82 ins. 


Ladylike Sue, the fox of Hyde Park ( 
has come to a bad end. Hers is a sad story. 

Born of parents about whose honesty 
nothing can be said, Sue was adopted at 
an early age into a family which brought 
her up on blameless principles. She was 
reared on bread-and-milk. Frequently 
her owner took her for a little run in 
Hyde Park. 

One day her leash was loosed. Sue 
took one look-round and was off like 
a flash. She forgot all that had been 
done for her. , ; 

Efforts were made to get her to 
return home, but, from August to 
December last year, though she was 
seen in various parts of London, she 
remained at large. . ... 

Government Against a Fox 

How she lived nobody knows, but 
dark suspicions are abroad, because when 
she returned to Hyde Park last January 
her means of support became only too 
clear. The remains of two valuable ducks 
lay by the Serpentine—Sue’s fell work ! 

In a very short time the marauder 
drew on herself the attention of the 
Office of Works. The Government ex¬ 
perts tried to catch Sue. It was in vain. 
Hhey tried guns, but still in vain. 

Sue evaded gun and trap and killed 
a valuable cygnet, the gift of a duke. 
She, was no respecter of persons, or of 
partridges, three of which she decapitated. 

The last straw was another cygnet. 
The' Office of Works. could now stand 
Sue no longer. A specially prepared 
dead pigeon was left near her usual 
haunts, and a few days later Sue’s own 
body was found lying cold and stiff in 
the Hyde Park Deli. 

Her nine months of liberty and licence 
were ended. 


LONDON SAYS IT 
WITH FLOWERS 
An Easy Way of Being Kind 

Daisy and buttercup, pansy, rose, 
and poppy. The Londoner wears each 
of them in his button-hole on one day 
in the year. They cost him a quarter of 
a million pounds. 

That, at any rate, is what the Flag 
Days brought to charities from the 
street collections iq London last year. 
It was £24,000 more than in 1927. We 
hope that next year the Londoner’s 
flowers will cost him more ! 

We hope so because, though there 
may be curmudgeonly souls who try 
to slip by the flag-sellers and explain 
that there are too many of these flag 
days,’ there is no way in which one can 
give to a deserving cause so easily and 
with such a pretty testimonial to one’s 
kindly heart to wear for all to see 
(though perhaps we may put the flowers 
in our pocket, or refuse, them, and run 
the risk of having to pay again). 

Alexandra Day with its roses collected 
last year £53,000, and Poppy Day for 
Earl Haig’s British,Legion Fund gathered 
most of all, £94,000. The Blind people 
were not forgotten, nor the Children’s 
Orphanage, nor Dr. Barnardo’s Hornes, 
nor the Lifeboats. 

The Londoner a generation ago used 
to wear button-holes bought from the 
flower-girls; now he wears paper 
flowers instead. They arc the only paper 
flowers the C.N. likes. We hope that 
for many years, whenever the warmth 
of charity fills his heart, the Londoner 
will go on “ saying it with flowers.” 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Benguella . . . . Ben-gale-ah 

Bujnurd . , . . Boorj-ncord 

Oberhausen . . O-ber-liow-zen 

Schurz ..... . . Shoorts 

■ Tetuan .... Tet-bo-ahn 


THE GOOD DEED OF 
MR. EASTMAN 

An American’s £200,000 for 
His Country’s Motherland 

TEETH 

It is sometimes said of our American 
friends that they seem to. reckon up 
everything in terms of money,, a quite 
impossible thing, for many of the best 
things in life are largely independent 
of money. 

But.it is quite certain that an astonish¬ 
ing proportion of rich Americans know 
hqw to spend their money for the benefit 
of people other than themselves. 

Some of them are now expending a 
share of their wealth on the people of 
the British Isles. Here is Mr. Eastriiari, 
of Rochester, U.S.A., building in London 
a free Dental Department in connection 
with the Royal Free Hospital at a cost of 
£200,000. Who can wonder that the Prince 
of Wales laid the foundation-stone ? 

• Bad Teeth, Bad Health 

We cannot imagine anyone exciting 
himself against money spent in Mr. 
Eastman’s American way. And it is 
being increasingly .spent by rich men 
in similar ways in our country as . well 
as across the Atlantic. This dental 
clinic will cost £20,000 a year for 
current expenses, and ah endowment 
fund of £100,000 has already been 
provided by the. chairman and the 
treasurer of the hospital. 

The foundation-stone laying was 
made the occasion of talk about teeth, 
the Prince and Mr. Baldwin sharing the 
toothsome topic. It cannot be talked of 
too much until everyone, young and old, 
understands that teeth play a most 
important part in preserving health. 
There is no exception to the rule : 
Bad teeth, Bad health. ■ 

A Very Big Question 

No small part of the wonderful 
improvement in the health of the 
British Isles has been due to the care 
shown for the teeth of schoolchildren. 
Such institutions as this founded by Mr. 
Eastman will .spread the blessing of 
improved health until the general public 
mind is made permanently aware that 
only through a good service of teeth 
can good health be expected. 

A simple question it may seem to the 
thoughtless, but it is a very big question, 
and we ought gladly and gratefully to 
welcome it as a step in educating 
opinion as- well as a practical and 
immediate step toward sounder health. 


FIVE YEARS TO A 
MILLENNIUM 
Cambridge Doing a Big Thing 

There will he no slums in Cambridge 
by 1934. 

That is a splendid hope and a splendid 
challenge to other cities: * - 

The Cambridge Housing Society came 
into existence only in 1927, and had a 
capital of only £7000, but it has built 45 
good houses already. 

It has built bedroom houses, with 
two good downstair rooms and a 
scullery with bath and copper, for a 
little more than £381. Including rates 
the rent is from 5s. to 7s.-, less sixpence 
for each child. 

There . are . pleasant gardens, and 
already the" children taken from slum 
quarters are better for the change. 

This wonderfully economical building 
has only been possible because the 
society- has worked in perfect harmony 
with the’Corporation.' It has received 
expert. advice from city officials, and 
been shown how to buy land cheaply. 
Blessed are the peacemakers !. They 
do more than the stirrers-up of strife 
and indignation. 


A Country to Disarm 

DENMARK TRYING AGAIN 

Gallant little Denmark has carried 
her war against war one step farther 
toward final victory. 

Four years ago the Danish Folketing 
(the House of Commons) passed a Bill 
abolishing the Army and Navy, but the 
Bill was rejected by the Landsting (the 
Senate) and the Government resigned: 
Now, after a General Election, the same 
Government, under , the same Prime 
Minister, M. Stauning, is back in office 
and is preparing to bring in tlie .Bill again. 

Cause of the Election 

Of course the Landsting may throw 
it out- once more, but generally, in 
countries where Parliament really 
governs, the Senate hows to tile'will of 
.the people when it has been clearly 
expressed at a General Election. . The 
election was caused by a disagreement 
among the supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment which had succeeded M. Stauning 
on a question of military expenditure, 
and this gave M. Stauning and his friends 
a splendid opportunity of preaching 
real disarmament to the electors. 

They urged that, instead of waiting 
for security before disarming, disarming 
would’ itself help to bring security ! 
What threatened the world’s peace was 
the existence of those very.armaments 
which were supposed to defend it. It is 
also held that Denmark is so small a 
country that no army .or navy' she 
could maintain would be strong enough 
to defend her if one of her great rieigh- 
bours decided to invade her—so’ she 
might as well have neither. 

Armaments and Slums 

The Bill the new Government is 
expected to bring in is likely to abolish 
the Army- and Navy and to set up in 
their place a police force to guard the 
frontiers and a few small ships for 
policing home waters and inspecting 
fisheries. All fortifications will be 
demolished, arid conscription will be 
abolished. The constabulary will be 
chosen by lot—1600 men every, year 
from among those volunteering for the 
work as they reach the age of 20. There 
will be 24 coastguard ships, six fishery 
inspection ships, and twelve seaplanes, 
and the whole cost wilLbe about a, mil¬ 
lion pounds a year for the three services. 

We pay, roughly, 115 millions for 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, apart from 
constabulary and fisheries inspection, 
and we wish we could follow the example 
of Denmark and spend the money in 
clearing away our slums. 


THINGS SAID 

This is a quiet, beautiful, Christian 
home. A Lady at Buckingham- Palace 
Our fortunes are affected by millions 
of people of whom we know nothing. 

... . - Master of Balliol 

There .are journalists and journalists. 
Some are.Debrett and some are debris. 

• Mr. Frank Motley 

If you don’t like your job, don’t 
worry ; some other fellow will soon 
have it. The Scout Bulletin 

Barbed wire, flame throwers, and 
poison gas will never poison civilisation 
any more. The men will not have it. 

Sir Ian Hamilton 

All my life I have fixed silver mounts 
on walking sticks, but that industry is 
dead. John Quarry of Homerton 

The only people I have heard speaking 
English as it should be spoken were an 
Indian and a Scotsman. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike 
The American people are a book- 
buying people ; the British people arc a 
book-borrowing people. 

Mr. St. John Ervins 
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BLUEBELLS ARE HERE • OCEAN GIANTS FOR LONDON • CORNWALL’S TIN 
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Tin prospectors crossing a Cornish stream 


Tar for the Roads—About a hundred million gallons of tar 
are being used in making and repairing roads this year. 
These two pictures were taken at a Greenwich gasworks 
which supplies great quantities of tar. 
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Bluebells Are Here—Bluebells are now forming a gay carpet 
in many of England's quiet dells. This little maid has gathered 
an armful of the flowers in the beautiful Wye Valley to brighten 
the lives of inmates in a local hospital. 
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Cornwall’s Tin—Two thousand years ago the Phoenicians 
came to Cornwall for tin, a valuable metal which is still 
produced there. This picture and that above show pro¬ 
spectors at work. Here they are drilling for likely deposits. 


mm 



we see some of them having a practical lesson on fitting a new washer to a tap. 


h.in^ IS |’ 0p ‘ _Th t, new Archbishop of York and Mrs. Temple are here seen 

9™L ted at ‘he famous Bowntree Works, where a few months ago the thousands of 
cocoa workers sang Auld Lang Syne to Archbishop Lang when he was leaving for Canterbury. 
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EGYPT AND THE 
NILE WATERS 

SUDAN AGREEMENT 

More and Yet More Water 
To Be Found For All 

A NOTABLE SETTLEMENT 

One main cause of the unhappy 
differences between the Government of 
Egypt and the British Government has 
just been removed, paving the way, we 
hope, to complete reconciliation. 

This particular trouble began when 
Sir Lee Stack,- the British , Governor- 
General of the Sudan, was assassinated 
in the streets of Cairo four years ago. 
The Egyptian Nationalist, Zaghlul Pasha, 
was Prime Minister at the time, and 
when he failed to carry out the de¬ 
mands of the British Government 
; occasioned by the murder it was an¬ 
nounced that henceforth the Govern¬ 
ment of the Sudan would take as much 
Nile water as it liked without regard to 
the agreement, which guaranteed to 
Egypt her proper supply. 

Agreement Reached 

One of our difficulties with . the 
Egyptian Nationalists- has been their 
claim to take over the control of the 
Sudan. This they have claimed to be 
vital to their security, as Egypt’s very 
life depends on the Nile waters coming 
down from the Sudan. Britain’s reply is 
that she is quite' ready to guarantee a 
. sufficient supply and even to increase it. 

And now an agreement has been 
reached. A joint Anglo-Egyptian com¬ 
mittee under a neutral chairman has 
made recommendations, which have 
been accepted by both Governments, by 
which the Sudan is to get the water it 
requires without injury to the interests 
and natural rights of Egypt. All future 
irrigation works in the Sudan must have 
the consent of the Egyptian Government, 
and any differences arc to be referred to 
arbitration. 

Proposed Schemes ■ 

Vast schemes are already afoot for 
increasing the water supply not only for 
the Sudan, but for Egypt too. One of 
them, a new dam on the White 
Nile 30 miles, south of Khartoum, is 
expected almost to double the quantity 
of water available' at Egypt’s own great 
dam at Assuan, which is itself being 
heightened. There is a' proposal, too, to 
cut a deep channel through the marshes 
in what is known as the Sudd area, 
where the flow of the Nile is obstructed 
by Vast accumulations of uprooted reeds. 
Even as far south as the outflow of the 
Albert Nyanza another great dam is 
proposed, and even here, under the new 
agreement, Egypt will have her say. 

We have to remember, in our satisfac¬ 
tion at this agreement, that it is made 
with a Government which is ruling 
without a Parliament, but, happily, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
Parliament when it returns, as it must, 
will repudiate an agreement by which 
Egypt, has everything to gain. Till that 
has been put to the test, however, our 
Egyptian anxieties will not be ended. 


DYING ON HER NEST 

A swan at Knutsford, in Cheshire, 
should take its place in story beside the 
mythical pelican which shed its blood 
for its young. The swan died rather 
than desert them. 

It happened in the drought not very 
long ago, when someone set fire to the 
dry undergrowth near the lake at 
Knutsford, where the swan was sitting 
on its nest. 

The flames came nearer. The swan 
refused to move, even- when the nest 
caught alight. The poor creature was 
burned so badly that she died. Herniate 
tried to reach her and was burned too, 
though not so severely. 
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Everybody to the Poll 

THE SEVENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE KING 

The Biggest General Election in 
the History of the British People 

WHAT THE THREE PARTIES THINK ABOUT ONE ANOTHER 

Election Day May 30. Seats 615. Candidates over 1700. Electors about 29 millions. 


The sixth Parliament of King George 
the Fifth has come to an end ar.d the 
new Parliament is to be elected next 
Thursday. 

It is one of the strangest elections we 
have had. One strange thing about it 
is that for the first time practically 
every woman of 21, as well as every 
man, will be .entitled to vote. Wc know 
from the experience of the last ten years 
that women voters tend to divide 
themselves up among the Various 
political parties in pretty much the 
same proportions as men, but it will 
be rather thrilling, in spite of that, to 
sec so many millions of women, young 
and old, performing this great act of 
citizenship for the first time. 

A Queer State of Things 

The other strange thing is that some¬ 
thing like five-sixths of the seats in 
Parliament will be fought for by three 
candidates instead of two. This change 
has been coming on gradually, but never 
before have there been anything like so 
many three-cornered fights, as they are 
called, as now. This means that all over 
the country men will be getting into 
Parliament’ as the “ chosen ”, repre¬ 
sentatives of the people in spite of the 
fact that many more votes will have 
been cast against them than for them, 
so that Chance will have almost as much 
to'do with the final composition of the 
new House of Commons as will the 
deliberate wishes of the people. 

For this queer state of things all 
three political parties must take their 
share of the blame, for in the last twelve 
years each of them in turn has had the 
opportunity to put the matter right by 
a change in the method of voting, and 
each has failed to do so. 

For some weeks now the three parties 
have been busy putting their pro¬ 
grammes before the electors. There is a 
great deal of overlapping in the things 
they propose to do in these programmes 
which does not make the choice of the 
electors any easier. 

Arbitration and Disarmament 

Take foreign politics, to begin with. 
All three parties arc agreed, of course, 
in supporting the League of Nations 
and in desiring the reduction of arma¬ 
ments by international agreement, but 
the' Liberal and Labour Parties think 
the Conservative Government has not 
done all it might do to help forward 
disarmament or to strengthen the 
League. In particular, the Govern¬ 
ment’s critics think it should have 
bound itself to submit all legal disputes 
to the International Court at The Hague 
and to make treaties referring all dis¬ 
putes to arbitration, and they promise 
to do both these things if they arc put 
in power. They are also in favour of 
withdrawing British troops from the 
Rhine without waiting for France to 
withdraw hers. They think it is mean 
to keep our troops there. 

Duty on Imports 

Another matter of first-class import¬ 
ance on which-,: the Liberal and Labour 
Parties are agreed in opposing the 
Government is on the question of pro¬ 
tective duties on imported goods. The 
Conservatives have been - putting on 
such duties. in order to “ safeguard ” a 
number of home industries against 
foreign competition, and they announce 
that they are ready to consider applica¬ 
tions from any other industry (except 
agriculture) for similar duties. The 
Liberal and Labour Parties have always 
been in favour of admitting foreign 
goods in free competition with home 
productions, believing that this en¬ 
courages the foreign demand for cur 


own goods in exchange, and helps both 
production and trade by cheapening all 
commodities. . . 

Though the Labour Party does not 
believe in taxing imported foreign goods 
it does believe in prohibiting their 
importation altogether where they can 
be shown to have been produced by 
unfair competition in the form of low 
wages and bad conditions of labour. 

The Unemployment Problem 

One of the great issues of the election 
is how to cure unemployment. The 
Conservatives believe “ safeguarding ” 
will help, while the Liberals and Labour 
men regard it as a hindrance. The 
Liberals have drawn up an elaborate 
plan for giving employment by develop¬ 
ing work of national importance like 
roads, electric power, telephones, affores¬ 
tation, the reclaiming of land, and so on. 
They say it will cost little more to 
provide the money for doing this than 
it does to pay out insurance and keep 
able-bodied people idle. The Labour 
Party says the same, and charges the 
Liberals with' stealing its ideas. " The 
Conservatives say that such schemes 
will do no good, because when the roads 
and other things have been'made there 
will be unemployment as before. 

The Mines and Agriculture 

Both the Liberal and Labour Parties 
have schemes for improving the coal 
trade. The Liberals, among other things, 
would nationalise all minerals; the 
Labour Party would nationalise both 
the minerals and the mines. The Con¬ 
servatives point to the improvement 
that has already come about in the 
coal trade and to their plans for trans¬ 
ferring unemployed miners- to other 
industries at home and to the Domin¬ 
ions. The Liberals have elaborated 
schemes for .developing electric power 
from coal, while the Conservatives say 
these schemes are based on the great 
scheme of power development set going 
by the Conservative Government. 

Each of the three parties has its plan, 
for helping agriculture. The Labour 
Party would take over the control of 
the land. The Liberals would so far 
control it as to compel every holding to 
be put to the best possible use. The 
Conservatives point to relief from rates 
already given and reductions in the cost 
of railway transport. 

All three parties have their rival 
schemes for abolishing slums, helping 
mothers and old people, improving 
education, and so on, and the Liberals 
have a great scheme for giving the 
workers a voice in the conditions of 
their work. 

The Temperance Question 

As to temperance, the Conservatives 
would rclv on improved education and 
housing conditions, while the Labour 
Party would appoint a Royal- Com¬ 
mission to decide what changes in the 
law are desirable. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, support Local Option, 
giving the people in each district the 
right to decide whether drink should or 
should not be sold there. 

Of course there are many other items 
on the programmes of the three parties, 
but these are the most important. It will 
be seen that on many of them, two and 
sometimes three of the parties are in 
general agreement. Yet again and again, 
in scores of constituencies, their sup¬ 
porters will vote against each other 
and so.give the seat away to the repre¬ 
sentative of the party with which they 
both disagree! Let us hope that,by the 
time C.N. readers have grown up we 
shall all be a little less for the Party 
and a little more for the State. ' 


JESSIE’S LITTLE 

Present 

Centenary Baby for 
the Zoo 
YAK, JUNIOR 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo received centenary congratu¬ 
lations and gifts from all parts of the 
world, but the only inmate of the 
menagerie who gave the Society a birth¬ 
day present was a reindeer called Jessie. 

Her present was a delightful one, for 
while a celebration dinner was being 
held she gave birth to a calf. 

Unfortunately Jessie’s offspring could 
not be exhibited at once as the Zoo’s 
centenary baby, because Jessie was one 
of three new reindeer that had recently 
arrived from a reindeer farm in Finland, 
and she had to remain in quarantine. 
However, mother and baby are on view 
now, and they make a charming pic¬ 
ture, especially as Jessie guards her 
charge as fiercely as any tigress. 

An Important Baby 

But although Jessie’s baby was thg 
only animal born on centenary day an 
important little creature came into the 
world a few days later, a baby yak or 
grunting ox. Last year Daisy, his 
mother, became the mother of the first 
yak to be born in the gardens for 32 
years, but she refused to rear her infant, 
and though he was taken away to be 
hand-fed he died. 

Happily Daisy was not so cruel to her 
second offspring, and to encourage her 
to be a model mother the keepers- were 
careful not to upset her by making 
any changes; they made no attempt to 
look at the little yak when it was newly- 
born, and they neither separated the 
father, Jimmie, from his family nor shut 
the mother away from the public. So 
she was free to remain indoors or go out 
as she wished, and within two hours of 
her baby’s birth she took him into the 
outdoor paddock. He was able to walk 
with his parents, and showed no fear of 
the visitors who stared at him. 

Like a Retriever Dog 

The adult yak, a native of Tibet, is 
not a very beautiful animal, for his 
thick, shaggy black coat gives him a 
clumsy, uncouth appearance ; but the 
baby is most attractive. He looked at 
first more like a retriever dog than a 
calf ; for he was small, and a young yak 
has a short, curly coat, rather woolly in 
texture instead of a long, straggling one. 

It is probable that this new baby will 
become a pet; both his parents are, quite 
docile as they come of domestic stock. 
In his wild state the yak can ,be a 
dangerous adversary, but the Tibetans 
reclaim herds of yaks, domesticate them, 
and then use them both as beasts of 
burden and as food. 


A VISCOUNT’S DISCOUNT 
Lord Byng and His £200 

Lord Byng became a baron after the 
war. His next step was after he had 
been Governor-General of Canada, and 
it raised him to a'viscount. Fee £200. 

The bluff soldier was indignant. There 
are many people who would count a 
viscounty cheap at £ 200, but Lord Byng 
could not be brought to see why ho 
should pay for the honour: 

It was not that he minded paying, but 
politicians on. receiving similar honours 
paid nothing, so why should he ? 

This is a matter hard to decide. 
Generals who become barons - and 
governor-generals who are made vis¬ 
counts have deserved well of 'their 
country or the honour would not be 
theirs. On the other hand, the country 
pays them. Perhaps the proper way of 
looking at it is that a proud country, 
having agreed to pay, should not charge 
its servants a discount. 

Lord Byng’s £200 has been remitted, 
so that, at anv rate., honour is satisfied. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



OPENING UP ANGOLA 
With the completion of the Ben- 
fiuclla Railway plans are being 
made to grow large quantities of 
sisal, yielding valuable fibre, in 
the Portuguese colony of Angola. 


A WOOL RECORD 
It is estimated that the wool 
production of Australia this 
season is greater than ever be¬ 
fore. amounting to 2,800,000 
bales, worth £77,000,000. 


NEW • 
' ZEALAND 


LOST ON THE ROUND 
POND 

The Latest Wreck at Lloyd’s 

A steam motor-boat, two feet long, 
made by a schoolboy in London, has been 
insured at Lloyd’s and “ lost at sea." 

The builder of the boat is a public- 
school boy, and a good many months’ 
pocket-money and a great deal of time 
had been spent on the little craft. He 
had previously made another little 
vessel which had sunk in an inaccessible 
part of a pond and been lost. 

Not wishing to lose the new boat, he 
wrote to Lloyd’s, the famous marine 
underwriters, asking them to- insure the 
little ship for about £ 8, and a few days 
later received a grave reply that Lloyd's 
would insure the vessel for a premium of 
6s. yd. Unfortunately for Lloyd’s, a 
few days later a cruel wave sent the boat 
to the bottom of the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens. 

The disaster was duly reported to 
Lloyd's, and an attempt was made to 
save the vessel. It was not found possi¬ 
ble to recover it, however,- and the 
schoolboy got his insurance money. 


PUT YOUR HEART INTO 
YOUR VOTE 

We gladly call the attention of all voters to 
this note from the Rev. J. T. S. Stopfonl, of 
Radlett, Herts. 

Is it too much to hope that some 
electors in every constituency will 
question the candidate for Parliament as 
to whether he would be willing, it elected, 
to exert himself to bring about the 
abolition of the use of the rabbit gin ? 

It is safe to say that a rabbit trapper 
causes more suffering in a single night 
than any pack of staghounds or fox¬ 
hounds in England in a whole season. 
The savage nature of the cruelty inflicted 
may be gauged by the fact that persons 
living near farms whore trapping was 
going on have told me that they were 
sometimes kept awake by the cries of 
these little creatures in agony. 


JOAN 

A Kinswoman in Surrey 

Time has strange revenges. The 
Roman Catholic Church condemned 
Joan of Arc to death live hundred years 
ago, then made her a saint, and now 
is going to build- a church dedicated to 
her memory at Farnham in Surrey. 

The foundation-stone is being laid 
this week by a girl of 17, one year older 
than Joan was when she set forth to 
deliver France from the invading English 
armies. This girl, daughter of the 
Comtesse de la Elechere, is descended 
from the family of Joan of Arc. They 
Were very poor peasants, but the girl is 
prouder of her ancestry than if Jacques 
arid Isabeau D’Arc had been King and 
Queen of France. 

There can hardly be a princess living 
who would not exchange her ancestors 
for the peasant family of the Maid. 


CAN THE TURK BE MADE 
TO READ ? 

One man can take a horse to the water 
but twelve cannot make him drink. 

Since the end of last year all Turks 
between 16 and 40 have been under 
compulsion to attend schools to learn the 
new way of writing with the Latin 
alphabet instead of the Arabic. The 
people are attending the schools but we 
are told they are making no serious 
effort to read ! 

The result is that the newspapers, 
which must be printed in the new 
characters, have lost half their readers. 
Twelve reviews have had to cease 
publication, and some daily papers may 
have to follow them. One comic paper 
now has only a tenth of its former 
readers. 

The book trade is in a still worse 
position. No one will take the risk of 
publishing a book in the new characters, 
an4 the only books published are those 
paid for by the Government. It is not 
surprising that the Minister of Public 
Instruction has resigned 1 


MICKEY BROTHERS 
The Limited Liability Dogs 

Mickey, the Manchester mongrel who 
was made into a limited liability com¬ 
pany by nine shareholders pledged to 
support him, has a companion in the 
South of England. 

The notice of Mickey’s good fortune, 
which appeared in the C.N. the other 
day, has brought us a letter from the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Buildings at 
Southampton to say that Southampton 
has a Mickey too. 

Some years ago he appeared as a 
homeless wanderer in a shipping office, 
but he soon made so many friends that 
the whole staff of over a hundred were 
anxious to subscribe to a Mickey Fund. 
They bought a licence for him, and the 
rest of the money was appropriated to 
his general benefit. 

Mickey is still the friend of every 
member of the staff, and is perhaps the 
best-known dog in the Dockland of 
Southampton. A remarkable coinci¬ 
dence, our correspondent calls it ; and 
certainly it is odd that both dogs should 
be called Mickey. But it is not odd or 
remarkable that there should be charity 
and kindness to a stray dog among good 
men at Southampton or at Manchester. 


AN ICEBERG’S DOOM 

Smashing up an iceberg from the air 
is likely to be a great success in the 
waters of the Atlantic. 

Bombs containing the solite invented 
by Professor Howard Barnes have been 
dropped from an aeroplane into the 
open water, and the bombs, getting 
under the icebergs, explode and break 
them up. 

Professor Barnes has also worked 
out a time device by which one of these 
bombs can be placed underneath an 
iceberg as it goes down the St. Lawrence 
River toward the sea, so that it will 
explode farther downstream where 
there will be no danger. 


LORD EVERSLEY’S LAST 
BATTLE 

Victory Alter Death 

A COMMON WON BACK FOR 
THE PEOPLE 

For nearly 60 years Lord Eversley 
worked to save the commons and 
footpaths of England for the people. 
All those who love his memory will 
rejoice to learn that one of his last 
wishes has been granted. 

Before he died last year (at 90 or 
over) he was trying to win back High- 
town Common, about 40 acres of fine 
heathland overlooking beautiful views 
of the New Forest. Here many rare 
birds are known to nest, and here the 
commoner ought to be able to wander 
as freely as if in his own garden. 

But the land was sold a short time ago 
and a villa and brickworks were erected 
on it. When the commoners protested 
they were told that all common rights 
over it had ceased to exist. 

The Commons and Footpaths Pre¬ 
servation Society has solved the diffi¬ 
culty by purchasing the manorial 
interest in Hightown Common, and the 
land-will now be vested in the National 
Trust. It will be Everyman’s common 
for ever. 

As the negotiations were the last in 
which Lord Eversley took - part, its 
purchase and restoration are to be a 
memorial to him. We hope the way¬ 
farer will find an inscription telling of 
the- great lawyer who spent so many 
years in trying to win back for the public 
the rights stolen from them. All lovers 
of liberty owe him a great debt, and will 
rejoice that he has so lair a memorial. 


TWO TREES FOR ONE 

Quebec is a good example of how 
provision is being made for future paper 
supplies in some countries. 

It has been decreed that in cutting 
timber there for paper pulp two new trees? 
must be planted for every one felled. 
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How to Vote 

The C.N. has been asked to 
A advise its readers how to 
vote next week, and it is de¬ 
lighted to have the opportunity. 

For millions of us, for more 
millions of us than ever before, 
there awaits an opportunity to 
play our part in the life of what 
we still believe to be the fairest 
and squarest little land on the 
face of the Earth. Let us play 
it like men and like women. 

This is how we should like all 
our voting readers to vote. 

Let us vote. for Peace and 
Goodwill throughout the world. 
Let us have nothing to do with 
mean feelings about anybody. 
Let us fill the House of Commons 
with men and women whose 
hearts are warm and friendly to 
mankind everywhere. Let us 
vote only for men and women 
who will never go to war as long 
as there is a way of keeping peace. 

Let us vote for pulling down 
the slums. They are an abomina¬ 
tion to us all, a blot on our flag, 
and a stain on our name. At 
least a million of our people live 
in homes not fit for dogs. Let us 
vote for no candidate who will 
not do his best to give every 
British child a decent home. 

Let: us vote for men or women 
who will do their utmost to end 
this long, long scandal of the 
unemployed, who will try to 
find some useful work for every 
useful man to do. There is work 
crying out to be done : let us show 
that Peace can keep a nation 
busy no less than War. 

Let us vote for developing the 
British Empire, the richest and 
most profitable estate that any 
nation ever had. It has work for 
every idle man to do, and it 
could solve our problems. Em¬ 
pires are to use and not to keep 
for ornament. Let us use ours. 

Let us vote for quiet streets, 
a chance of peace by day and of 
sleep by night. Let every candi¬ 
date be asked to stop the shriek¬ 
ing noise of the motor hooligan 
rushing along our highways like 
some wild beast. 

Let us vote for more educating 
and less drinking, for more play¬ 
ing-fields arid fewer battlefields. 
Let us ask our candidates if they 
are in favour of giving our child¬ 
ren a better chance at school 
and a year longer there ; let us 
have the school age raised. 

Let us vote for taxing out of 
existence the spoilers of the 
countryside, the jerry-buildersand 
the litter louts, the petrol people 
who set their hideous pumps up 
everywhere, turning our lanes 
into a circus and ruining our 
landscapes. Let us vote for men 
and women who will keep our 
country beautiful and save for 
those who come after us the 
loveliest count^sidc on Earth. 

So w T e shall vote to keep bright 
the name and fame of this dear 
land. So we shall be worthy of 
this precious opportunity. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Good and True 

3 acii and Beethoven concerts given 
at the People’s Palace, Mile 
End, have been drawing great crowds. 
Here is one more thing to be glad about. 
The C.N. loves to find such things. 

It is sometimes said that our 
horrible jazz music is the only thing 
the crowd cares for today, but the 
crowd has better taste than the 


pessimist gives it credit for. It has 
packed the People’s Palace, and 
encored Bach and Beethoven. 


Who would have believed it ? 


But it is true. 

© 



/ —■ / 



LIBERAL 

2,903.122 

f 


We think it will be interesting to C.N. 
readers to compare the new votes at the 
General Election with the votes, at the last. 
We show here three ballot boxes drawn to 
scale with the number of votes cast for each 
of the three parties at the last Election. 

© 


Go Ye Into All the World 

r p , HE Salvation Army has been 
sending out its commissioners, 
and a great sight it was to see the old 
Congress Hall at Clapton packed with 
people rising in tiers almost to the 
roof to cheer six hundred volunteers 


for work in any part of the world to 
which they should' be sent. 

Except for those who are to go 
abroad, none of them knew until they 
reached the platform in what part of 
the country their work would be—in a 
village of Devon or in the streets of 
Bradford. They offered themselves in 
response to the call. 

We like this little picture of one of 
these six hundred volunteers. It is 
from one who was present. 

The figure 1 shall always remember is a 
little fair girl who stepped smartly up and 
stood at attention when her name was called. 

“ You are probationary lieutenant, appointed 
to—Shadwell slums,” called the Commissioner. 

“ Hallelujah ! ” cried the audience. 

’ “ Hurrah ! ” shouted fervent youth. 

And the girl saluted, smiled, and waved back- 

We have to thank the Daily News 
for that picture of a new fighter in our 
slums, and we wish her God-speed. 

© 

A Prayer for Election Time 

O thou whose commandment is life 
eternal, we confess that we have 
broken thy law, in that we have sought 
our own gain and good rather than thy 
gracious will, who wiliest good unto 
all men. We have sinned by class 
injustice, by indifference to the suffer¬ 
ings of the poor, by want of patriotism, 
by hypocrisy and secret self-seeking. 

But do thou in thy mercy hear us. 
Break down our idols of pride and 
wealth. Shatter our self-love. Open 
our eyes to know in daily life, in public 
work, that thou alone art God. Thee 
only let us worship, thee only let us 
serve, for his sake, who sought not his 
own will but thine alone. 


On the King’s Lawn 

W E shall be glad when the King 
is back at Buckingham Palace. 
We counted twenty pieces of litter 
on the King’s lawn the other day. 

© 

The Voice of Rex 

JTverybody is sorry that Uncle 
Rex lias left .the B.B.C., but 
nobody, as far as we know, has asked 
the question that matters. 

In millions of homes the voice of 
Rex Palmer has been a friendly 
thing for years; • it has become a 
national possession. 

It is more than a personal matter 
that it should be taken away. Has 
Mr. Palmer a right to rob us of his voice ? 
© 

Tip-Cat 

’J'he B.B.C. is building a padded room 
for broadcasters. We have often 
thought some of them needed it. 

E 

Y^iiat will be the chief election issue ? 
A lot of new fiction. 

E 

w= have just passed the butcher’s 
shop of Mr. Eatvvell. We hope his 
customers do. 

□ 

It is said that a saxophone player 
must move his fingers 500 times a 
minute. The 
effect on his 
neighbours is 
even worse. 

E 

A COMPOSER of 

grand opera 
thinks this busi- 

*■ 1 

ness of napping 
has gone far 
enough. His next 
opera includes a 
part for an alarm 
clock. 

□ 

W hat steps 
should the 
pedestrian take to 
protect his rights, one pathetically 
asks. Fast ones, we think. 

E 

Everyday life, writes an essayist, 
becomes increasingly like a novel 
by Edgar Wallace. But it costs more. 

E 

A successful poet, according to 
one, sometimes makes £3 or ^4 
in royalties. And if very successful he 
gets them. 

0 

There has been a sudden strike of 
waiters. Grown tired of waiting. 

© 

The Faith That Removes Mountains 

^fHAT can help us more than all is 
the faith of the younger genera¬ 
tion in the possibility of settling in¬ 
ternational disputes by peaceful means. 
President of Disannament Conference 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
hyl has sent some of its seaside 
sand to a Walsall children’s play¬ 
ground. 

Bristol citizen has given £5800 
to Bristol University to be spent 
on research work. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the Labour 
Party will have a 
working majority 


Election Day 

’The proudest now is but my 
1 peer, 

The highest not more high ; 
Today, of all the weary year, 

A king of men am I. 

Today alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known ; 
My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot box my throne ! 

IJI/ho serves today upon the list 
Beside the served shall 
stand ; 

Alike the brown and wrinkled 
fist, 

The gloved and dainty hand ! 
The rich is level with the poor, 
The weak is strong today ; 

And sleekest broadcloth counts 
no more 

Than homespun frock' of grey. 

’J’oday let pomp and vain 
pretence 

My stubborn right abide ; 

I set a plain man’s common sense 
Against the pedant’s pride. 
Today shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land ; 
The wide world has not wealth to 
buy 

The power in my right hand ! 


While there’s a grief to seek 
redress, 

Or balance to adjust, 

■Where weighs our living manhood 
less 

Than Mammon’s vilest dust; 

While there’s a right to need my 
vote, 

A wrong to sweep away, 

Up ! clouted knee and ragged 
coat ! 

A man’s a man today ! 

John Greenleaf Whittier 


© 


Keep the Advertiser Out 
of the Clouds 


"goMEONE has written a 

warning against allowing 


word of 
the 

advertising aeroplane to make itself a 
public nuisance in the sky. 

As a nuisance it is not yet upon us. 
When it writes a smoke advertisement 
on the clouds we still look up at it; 
though with a lessening wonder at 
the cleverness of the idea and a 
thought of the skill of the pilot. 
Tnere was a farmer who complained 
that low-flying aeroplanes frightened 
his cows, and golfers fear their 
approach when putting. Most people 
now hardly look up at an aeroplane 
zooming overhead. 

But that is because the advertiser 
has not yet taken aeroplanes seriously 
in hand. Suppose he put loud speakers 
on them ? Suppose he used them in 
formation to make sky-signs at night ? 
Suppose—but we must not put ideas 
into the advertisement man’s head. 
He has shown what he can do with 
placards in green pastures, and Aunt 
Sally from America in the English 
countryside. The only way to keep 
him from making the sky hideous is 
to stop him in time, and it seems worth 
while, now that everybody is talking 
politics, to say a word about this sub¬ 
ject before it is too late. 
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PEACE AT LAST 

CHILE AND PERU SHAKE 
HANDS 

How a Half-Century-Old 
Quarrel Has Been Ended 

UNCLE SAM’S TROUBLES 

Fifty years ago Chile went to war with 
Peru and Bolivia, and when peace came 
five years after part of the settlement 
(the ownership of the two provinces 
of Tacna and Arica) had to be left over. 

Now that has been settled; Chile is to 
have Arica and Peru gets Tacna. 

It seems a simple solution, but it took 
a great deal of trouble to reach it. It 
has already been explained in the C.N. 
that after Chile defeated Peru and 
Bolivia it was agreed that she should 
occupy the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica for ten years, and that a vote of 
the inhabitants should then be held to 
decide to which country they should 
finally belong. After the time-limit had 
expired they quarrelled for thirty years 
as to how the popular vote should be 
held, and- then called in their big 
neighbour America to settle -the 
question for them. 

Tremendous Disputes 

President Coolidge sent General 
Pershing to arrange the plebiscite, but 
the arrangements he thought necessary 
to secure a free vote made the Chileans 
angry, and there were tremendous 
disputes as to who were entitled to vote. 
Both sides were accused of fraud, and 
things came to such a pass that General 
Pershing went home ill. His successor, 
General Lassiter, after a full investiga¬ 
tion, put the blame'on Chile. He found 
that the Chileans had forcibly reduced the 
number of Peruvian voters by expulsions, 
intimidation, conscription, and violence ; 
that they had prevented absent Peru¬ 
vians from returning home to vote ; that 
they had obstructed and assaulted 
Peruvian officials sent to take part in the 
arrangements for the plebiscite in 
accordance with the award ; and that 
all these things had been done with the 
knowledge of the Chilean authorities. 

Mr. Kellogg’s Proposal 

It is not surprising that on this report 
the American Government should have 
come to the conclusion that the idea of 
a plebiscite was hopeless, and looked 
round for some other solution. After 
full deliberation Mr. . Kellogg, the 
Secretary of State, proposed to the two 
Governments that Tacna-Arica should 
go to neither of them, but should be 
sold to their neighbour Bolivia. 

Bolivia has always wanted an outlet 
to the sea, to which Chile and Peru have 
barred the way. There is a railway 
through the disputed provinces, just 
inside the Arican border, from the 
Bolivian capital La Paz to the port of 
Arica. Bolivia would, of course, have had 
to give adequate compensation, pre¬ 
sumably in money, to the dispossessed 
disputants, and America was willing to 
lend her the money. Mr. Kellogg pro¬ 
posed that the two provinces should be 
made a neutral zone like the Rhine zone 
between Germany and France, and that 
Arica City, like Danzig, should be 
declared a free port. 

Bolivia Still Land-Bound 

But this scheme broke down in spite 
of Bolivia’s approval; and then Uncle 
Sam, wearying of his fruitless labours, 
told the disputants that they must find 
their own solution of the problem. 
Wonder of wonders, they have done so ! 

The railway, built.by British engineers 
to the order of Chile, is retained by 
Chile up to the point where it enters 
Bolivia. From that point, to the 
Bolivian capital La Paz it has already 
been transferred to the Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment. Apparently Bolivia is given no 
special rights in the Port of Arica at 
the end of the line, though Peru is to 
have a port of her own near by, and 
Bolivia remains land-bound, as before. 
It is not an ideal settlement, but at least 
it is a settlement. 


TY/iiat is the nicest thing a Harrow 
* ’ boy has ever done ? 

The opinion of the Rev. Edgar 
Stogdon is worth having, for he was at 
Harrow for five years, and incidentally 
ten boys who were at the school with him 
became Cabinet Ministers. One of them 
did the thing he considers about the 
nicest ever done at Harrow. 

“ In those days boys were very 
nervous about being seen walking with a 
lady in the street,” he says. “ If your 
mother wrote to ask if she could come 
down to see you, you told her what hat 
to wear; and if her figure was beyond the 
accepted standard you suggested post¬ 
ponement ; above all, there should be 
no form of endearment.” 


About two million gallons of petrol 
are used in Great Britain every day. 

Ludendorff’s right-hand man in the 
war. Colonel Bauer, has just died in 
Shanghai from small-pox. 

The Smoke of Leeds 

It is said that the windows of York 
Minster are affected by smoke fumes 
from Leeds, 20 miles away. 

Playgrounds for Paris 

An American lady has given a 
million francs for a scheme of children's 
playgrounds proposed for Paris by 
Dr. J. M. Le Mee. 

French Railwaymen’s Visit 

Sixty French railway officials have 
come to London to inspect British 
railways. They will be allowed to travel 
free on all London General Omnibuses. 

Alain Gerbault 

Alain Gerbault, who has been for six 
years touring round the world alone in his 
io-ton cutter, has sailed from St. Vincent 
on his journey home to Havre. 


But young Winston Churchill cared 
nothing for such conventions. He 
invited his old nurse down for a day at 
Harrow, and he walked the streets arm- 
in-arm with her, although she was very 
fat and wore a comical poke-bonnet. 

It must have been a great shock' to 
fhe boys who were not brave enough to 
walk arm-in-arm with their own mothers. 

Young Churchill resembled the famous 
Frenchman who was told by an anxious 
friend of libellous tales put about by his 
enemies. “ They say,” began the friend, 
but the great man interrupted. 

“ They say ! What say they ? Let 
them say ! ” 

No one is much use to the world who 
cannot say that. 


There are now just over 400,000 
Baptists in this country. 

Seven octogenarians at Market Over- 
ton, in Rutland, have a combined age 
of 587 years. 

Eating More Fruit 

The value of overseas fruit imported 
into this country is ^30,000 a day more 
than at this season last year. 

The British Association 

Over six hundred scientists are pre¬ 
paring to attend the meetings of the 
British Association in South Africa this 
summer. 

The Careless Six Hundred 

In one postal area in the Midlands, 
where over a hundred thousand packets 
are posted every day, 600 cannot be 
delivered owing to careless addresses. 

A Birthday Talk 

Dame Henrietta Barnett celebrated 
her 78th birthday by talking to 700 
children at a Children’s Country Holi¬ 
days Fund meeting the other week. 


COUNTING OUR 
BLESSINGS 

THE LONG COLD 

Balance of Friends and Foes 
in Field and Garden 

WHAT WE GAIN 

By Oup Natural Historian 

The bitter weather of our late winter 
and early spring called from the lips of 
farmers and gardeners a cljorus which was 
part lamentation, part jubilant hope. 

“ The frost," they said, “ is holding 
back growth, but it is killing all our 
pests and destroying all the weeds.” 

The song has changed ; the note of 
triumph has departed; the crops are 
backward, the promise of the orchard 
has been nipped by an untimely return 
of Arctic conditions; but slugs and 
snails, wireworms and leather-jackets, 
greenfly and pests of the fruit-trees, are 
abundant, and caterpillars and field- 
mice seem as numerous as ever. 

The Brighter Side 

The fact is that Nature does not build 
her creatures with such frailty that 
they can be exterminated in a. single 
season by the frigid vagaries of a climate 
which, after all, is only temperate. We 
have had more terrible winters than the 
last, yet pests and weeds survived, and 
we ourselves, with our fruits and flowers. 

But severity of winter is not an 
unmixed evil. If we could take a census 
we should find that frosts have enor¬ 
mously benefited our farms, woods, 
forests, and gardens. Our enemies are 
fewer by billions. 

It is not the individual creature 
that suffers most from prolonged cold. 
The chrysalis of destructive insects 
remains unopened and unharmed through 
the frost; the leathery eggs of slugs and 
snails continue unhatched. The new 
generation emerges when warmth and 
moisture beckon, and with the new 
generation come appetite and power 
to multiply. 

Our advantage arises from the fact 
that the late awakening of these hordes 
of enemies has afforded vegetation a 
chance of getting on with its growth, 
and from the still more important con¬ 
sideration that the new stocks of enemies 
will come more slowly and be fewer. 

Countless Might-Have-Beens 

It is possible for 20,000 caterpillars 
to come from the offspring of a single 
cabbage white butterfly in the course of 
a season, supposing each of her 200 eggs 
hatch, but after a cold spring there may 
be only two generations from the one 
stock instead of three. 

A slug lays 400 eggs which, impervious 
to heat and cold, hatch early when the 
spring is moist and warm. Each baby 
slug takes but six weeks to grow up and 
lay its 400 eggs when conditions favour 
it; but the slugs have been held back 
two months, so we must be better off 
by missing countless hosts of might- 
have-been new slugs. 

There is another count which is 
commonly ignored. Severe weather 
makes carnivorous-creatures keener in 
their search for food. The weasels and 
owls and foxes are keener in their hunt 
for voles, the birds seek more diligently 
for chrysalises on the trees and fences 
and in the earth, and in the earth they 
seek the buried slug and snail. The weeds 
began their growth later, in company 
with our other enemies, and will now 
be easier to control. Our account with 
Nature is not all loss. E. A. B. 


A BULLET OF PEACE 

An admirable leaflet on the two 
central unities of the modern world, 
the British Empire and the League of 
Nations, has been prepared by the 
League of Nations Union, and will be 
sent anywhere for £2 per thousand. 


BALL AGAINST ARROW 



A curious match between archers and goiters was played by Cambridge University students 
the other day. Here is the captain of the archers taking aim on the ketchworth golf course 
in Hertfordshire. The arrow must go into the same hole as the golfer’s ball. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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A FAMOUS SON 
OF GERMANY 

THE MAN WHO STOOD 
BY LINCOLN 
Teacher’s Son Remembered 
After a Hundred Years 

A LIFE FOR AN IDEAL 

The German people have been remem¬ 
bering one of their distinguished sons 
who, placing the love of humanity 
higher even than the love of his country, 
chose to live his life out in a foreign 
land, far from all his childhood's asso¬ 
ciations, because in that land he could 
hope better to serve his ideals. 

Carl Schurz was bom a hundred years 
ago in a village near Cologne, in a beau¬ 
tiful ivy-clad manor house which must 
have often haunted his dreams in later 
years. His father was a schoolmaster, 
his mother a good and tender-hearted 
woman whose wise counsels and unfal¬ 
tering love were round hin> in all the 
years of his youth. 

Praying and Doing 

" Dear Carl,” she wrote to him at 
school, “ be diligent in all your studies, 
but especially let religion take deep 
root in your heart. Go to bed with Goa 
and rise with Him, for your father and 
mother cannot always be at your side, 
but our Father, in Heaven will never 
desert His children.” 

But a deeper and wider faith even than 
this came to him at Bonn University 
under the influence of a high-souled 
young professor named Gottfried Kinltel, 
who taught him that we must not only 
pray but do; not only love God but 
serve mankind; 

A burning desire to bring freedom and 
happiness to the great masses of the 
people drove these two young men into 
the camp of those hot-headed but 
generous enthusiasts who in 1848 rose 
to fight for liberal reforms and the rights 
of the people. The movement was 
beaten by tyranny, and Carl Schurz 
found himself hemmed in in the fortress 
of Rastatt, with no prospect before him 
but death; but this did not shake his 
steadfast soul. 

Escape from the Fortress 

11 I know,” he wrote to his parents in 
what he thought would be his last letter 
on Earth, " what hopes you have placed 
on me and how great must be the 
anguish of your disappointnjent. I 
should have to stand before you like a 
criminal if the proud knowledge that 
I have sacrificed you, my future, and 
my whole life to what I felt to be right 
did not forbid me to bend my neck." 

In the end he succeeded in escaping 
from the besieged fortress by an under¬ 
ground passage. He was in Zurich, 
free. But a letter from Gottfried 
Kinkel’s wife implpred him to. return 
and liberate her husband, sentenced to 
imprisonment ■ for life in the gaol of 
Spandau by Berlin. . 

Rebuilding His Life 

It was not in Carl Schurz to disregard 
such a summons, He'Tecrossed the 
frontier,' and with incredible difficulty 
and no small danger to himself suc¬ 
ceeded in liberating the captive, where¬ 
upon both made their way to England. 
Three years later Carl and his young 
wife (he was 23 at the time and she 18) 
went to America where, with an iron, 
determination, he set about rebuilding 
his life. He learned English, became 
naturalised; and after earning a com¬ 
petency; he entered politics, not with a 
view to a career, but in order to work 
for the - realisation of his dreams of 
justice and liberty. _ . 

Needless to say, he ranged himself 
heart and soul by Lincoln’s side in 
the struggle against slavery. Lincoln, 
realising his ability, sent him as his 
ambassador to Spain, w'here he acquitted 
himself with distinction, returning, how¬ 
ever, in time to take a personal part in 
the American Civil War, After, the war 


LOST RADIUM 

A Town Searched For 
a Speck 

In the Canadian North-West the 
professors and students of Saskatche¬ 
wan University', . the townspeople of 
Saskatoon, the Insurance Company, and 
the Mounted Police are all engaged in 
one of the greatest detective hunts of 
the town’s history. They are looking 
for a speck of radium in a tube not 
bigger than the cap of a fountain-pen. 

It was lost in a snowstorm by an 
X-ray and radium therapy expert. 
Dr. Shepley, and lies buried somewhere in 
the snowdrifts of Saskatoon’s highways. 

The search for such a tiny thing 
might seem like that of seeking a needle 
in a haystack. There are special v r ays 
which have been tried before, when 
radium has been lost in laboratories, 
of finding it. Just as a powerful magnet 
might sort out a needle from a truss of 
hay, so an electroscope, if very sensitive, 
might show by the movement of its 
leaves the presence of a speck of radium 
in a snowdrift. 

The scientific people have been trying 
to track the tube down in Saskatoon’s 
heaped snow. . They have not found it, 
because the difficulty is increased by 
the sealing of the speck of radium in its 
non-conducting tube of rubber. 

Saskatoon is therefore waiting till 
the snows melt to find the speck—which 
weighs less than one-thirtieth of an 
ounce. It is priced at £1000, but not 
all the gold in the world can do what 
radium does in healing. 


A PATCH OF COLOUR 

By a Newcastle Correspondent 

Here is ft welcome letter from a North- 
Country GN. reader. 

Last night I had occasion to cross by 
train from Newcastle Central Station 
over the great railway bridge of which 
you recently gave a picture. 

There is nothing very picturesque 
about the immediate neighbourhood; 
grimy buildings, plenty of soot and 
steam, just the atmosphere of the heart 
of many of our big cities. 

But just as bur train took the points 
I looked out of the carriage window, and 
there, on a small plot of ground by the 
railway, where one would hardly expect 
a blade of grass to grow, were two of the 
prettiest beds of hyacinths I have ever 
seen, one blue and one pink. 

No doubt some of the railwaymen, 
thinking the surroundings rather drab, 
had planted them there and carefully 
tended them. But I wonder if they 
realise w'hat a pleasure it must be to 
passengers travelling over that great 
crossing to glance out and to see these 
patches of pink and blue where few would 
expect to see any sign of plant life. 

There must be many passengers who 
have u'atched them grow to perfection 
day by day and who will have, been 
gladdened by their beauty. As I 
know you love all beautiful things, I 
thought you might like to know that- 
amid the smoke and steam of a great 
Central Station someone has found 
time to think of beauty. . _ 

Continued Irom theprevionscolumn 

he'became a member of the Senate and 
Minister for the Interior, in which 
capacity he had the satisfaction of 
defending the persecuted Red Indians 
against his own Cabinet.. 

Thus did this man, whom the German 
police authorities were still pursuing as 
a criminal, serve with brilliance and 
honour the great cause of humanity in 
an alien land. At the end of his long 
life he could say with truth that he had 
never advocated a cause that did not 
deserve his best efforts, and that he 
had always put himself wholly into the 
struggle. ; Small wonder that when the 
end came, in 1906,'it should have found 
him read}'. “ It is so simple a thing to 
die,” he said. It is a simple thing for 
those who, like him, have carried their 
life lightly, ever ready to render it up 
in the service of humanity.. 


THE POOR OLD OAK 

On Its Last Legs 

THE FOREST OF DEAN FAILING 

England’s walls are falling down. 
The wooden walls of Old England, the 
hearts of oak which built her ships, are 
failing. The Forest of Dean is the 
latest place to show the decay. 

Hundreds of acres of oak trees are 
shrivelling at the tops, their trunks 
becoming covered with fungus and moss. 

It is an unknown parasite which is 
at the root of the decay of the oak, and 
it is not the only enemy. A few years 
ago the announcement was made that 
one kind of oak could no longer be 
expected to grow in England because 
there was no way of getting rid of the 
caterpillars which year after year preyed 
on it. The fungus parasite has come to 
complete the caterpillar's work. 

It becomes necessary to sacrifice 
scores of oaks to save others; the oaks 
of the Forest of Dean are gradually 
being replaced by spruce and fir. 

Oak is still valuable timber, and 
somehow the art and science of growing 
it will have to be rediscovered. But it 
is sad to see the great and little forests 
going in nearly all civilised countries. 
The world wants wood even if it builds 
ships of steel and houses of concrete. 
It now turns a great deal too much of 
its wood into paper. 

THE MOUTH-ORGAN 
CALLING 

And the Mouse Listening-In 

We have often received quiet observa¬ 
tions of mice by the fireside which seem 
to show that some mice are attracted 
by musical sounds. Here is another 
instance from a C.N. reader. 

" My brother is fond of playing the 
mouth-organ (writes a West Country 
correspondent). On a winter evening 
he was playing a tune when a mouse 
appeared from under the skirting-board 
and began to run round in circles. 
When my brother ceased playing the 
little visitor disappeared. After a short 
pause the music began again, and again 
the mouse appeared and acted as before. 
It vanished again as soon as the music 
ceased.” • 

We have heard similar stories of music 
acting as a magnet to mice too often to 
think that it is always a coincidence of 
music and the mouse merely happening 
to be there at the same time. On the 
other hand, it is not observed so 
frequently as to warrant the supposition 
that mice are generally lured by music. 
If that were so wtJ should certainly hear 
of it much oftener. 


THE ANT-HEAP OF NEW YORK 

Mr. August Heckscher has changed 
his mind at the age of Si. 

. For years he has been working for the 
slum children of New .York, and he has 
believed he could help them, best by 
trying to get model tenement houses 
built. But he has found that most 
people do not care whether there is 
overcrowding and bad housing or not. 
Until more people do care, he says, the 
housing problem cannot be solved. 

Mr. Heckscher has just given £800,000 
to provide the poorest children of New 
York with playgrounds, summer camps, 
and day nurseries.' If he cannot give 
the children airy homes he can give them 
airy playgrounds and country holidays. 

To make things better for very small 
children in congested districts is, he 
believes, “ the most crying need cf this 
ant-heap of ours.” ’. 

An ant-heap, is no bad picture of a 
busy city where everyone seems to be 
hurrying to and fro intent on piling- 
up gain like swarming ants, and where 
only the children have time to look up at 
the stars.. 


• May 25 , 1923 


BACKWARD RACES 
OF THE WORLD 

ONE OF OUR PROBLEMS 

Information for All Who 
Have a Vote 

THE MANDATED COUNTRIES 

Everybody who has a vote has some 
responsibility for any. land that is 
governed by his own country, and that 
being so it is well that- we should all 
take notice of what is being done 
abroad on our behalf. 

A part of what is being done in the 
lands outside of Europe that before 
the war were under Germany and 
Turkey may be read in a book entitled 
Mandates, published in connection 
with the League of Nations Union. 
The writer is Miss Freda White, and tho 
book is very thoughtfully written. 

About twenty million people, mostly 
belonging to the backward races, are 
being controlled by seven nations under 
fourteen Mandates. Britain is respon¬ 
sible for five Mandates. France for 
three ; Belgium, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Japan for one each ; 
and Britain, Australia, and New Zealand 
are jointly responsible for the small 
Pacific island of Nauru. 

A Great Variety of Tribes 

This book tells how each Mandate 
came to be allocated to the country 
responsible. It outlines the problems 
and difficulties that have to be grappled 
with as the people of the more backward 
races are being led gradually toward 
civilisation. , 

All these mandated lands are occupied 
by a great variety of tribes. It is so 
particularly in Africa; but also in the 
Asiatic lands where the population is 
chiefly Arab. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
Africa is that, as civilised forms of 
government extend their sway, as 
education is introduced and gross super¬ 
stitions are discountenanced, the old 
customs are undermined and confusion 
follows. Even the blessings of peace 
have some drawbacks. They leave life 
comparatively dull. Here is one of the 
striking passages in Miss White’s book. 

Boredom and Depopulation 

“ Boredom sounds a frivolous cause 
for depopulation, but it is a very serious 
one. The old adventures of inter-tribal 
war and magical ritual are gone, or' 
going, and with them • the meaning of 
village life. 

" Peace is a good gift of the white con¬ 
querors, and the suppression of the 
more malignant manifestations of sor¬ 
cery, is a better. But the natives are 
dramatic, and intensely religious. Their 
whole lives are drenched in and per¬ 
vaded by a spiritual sense so vivid that 
to them streams and rocks, the move¬ 
ments of beasts and the gestures of men, 
are animated by supernatural powers. 
The seen world is transfigured by the 
unseen. ' . - . . , i 

“This belief in the significance of 
things is falling from them, and’.except! 
in mission schools no religious teaching 
is given to replace it. 

Low Standard of Living 

“ The people, always improvident 
and careless of the morrow, find life so. 
dull that they are apt to grow daily 
more listless, till they cease even from 
the effort to win enough food from an . 
over-lavish Nature, or do fight ' the 
diseases that kill their children. A low 
standard of living, without occupation 
or desire for any change to quicken-’the 
sluggish hours, rots men as ’ fungus 
rots wood.” 

Tlie remedies for this inertia of mind 
and body are to be found in higher 
religious ideas and in skilled work, the 1 
making of something tangible, in which 
some tribes prove themselves clever and 
find a new interest. Sport, too, has a 
helpful fascination. A football has a 
‘moral value. 
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PIGTAILS AND BOBTAILS • A WILLING PUPIL • SPEEDING-UP THE BARGE 
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A Row ot Pigtails—This picture does not show a merry party of Dutch girls in Holland, but come of the collectors for the infirmary In Hull. In these days of bobbed and shingled hair it is 
strange that nine out of the eleven girls seen here should be wearing pigtails. Have some of them been fastened on for the occasion, we wonder ? 





A Test of Horsemanship—Two Italian officers are 
here seen riding down a steep embankment. This 
feat calls for unusually skilful horsemanship. 


1. Over the top 


A Willing Pupil—The chimpanzee in this picture 
taken at the London Zoo may never play draughts 
properly, but he appeared very anxious to learn. 



Giant Gas-Container—This new type of gas-con- 


tatn.r, which is saki_to be the largest in Europe, 0ver> Throughj an(J Under—These pictures show some of die difficult obstacles 


has been erected at Oberhausen, Germany. It is 
sealed by gas-oil instead of water. 


3. Under the net 

These pictures shoy 

which competitors had to negotiate In the Obstacle Race at the Mercer’s School sports. 


Speeding-Up the Barge—There is still less work 
for the old barge horse. Thisjbarge with a detach- 
able.'motor travelled from Birmingham to London, 
nearly 150 miles, in 50 hours. 



A Row of Bobtails—The old English sheepdog is sometimes called the bobtail because it is usually born without a tail. Here is a group of these remarkably intelligent animals, which 

are so popular with shepherds and farmers, in a kennel yard. Bill, on the extreme left, is a Lancashire champion. 
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A GREAT MAN 
STEPS DOWN 

LORD BALFOUR’S 
FAREWELL TO POLITICS 

Sixty Years of the Life of a 
Famous English Gentleman 

A CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
STORY 

It is a dramatic tiling when a man 
leaves the house he has lived in nearly 
6o years, and when it is one of the 
greatest men in a nation it is pathetic too. 

The. news that the Earl of Balfour, 
now in his eighty-first year, is selling 
his London house and retiring to his 
Scottish home, and thus withdrawing 
from the active life which he began 
55 years ago, when he entered Parlia¬ 
ment, has been received by every 
well-informed British citizen with deep 
regret, for our country has no finer 
type of man, and the world has no 
statesman so rich in experience as he. 

Trust and Admiration 

Many years have passed since Arthur 
Balfour lived amid the petty bitternesses 
of keen party strife, and when he did 
they left him unscathed. He has long 
had the trust and admiration of men 
of all shades of politics. In whatever 
great office he has represented his 
country all his countrymen have known 
that they would be served by him with a 
dignity, an ability, a personal charm, 
and an intellectual power that would 
add lustre to our statesmanship. 

He has at command vast experience, 
breadth of judgment, ■ the gift of fine 
speech, and he is a great gentleman. 
His withdrawal from the' political arena, 
even at the age of eighty, is a national 
loss, only modified by the fact that he 
may still serve History with his pen. 

A Born Statesman 

Lord Balfour was born into states¬ 
manship-—his mother was a Ceci 1 . The 
only thing said against him as a young 
man in Parliament was that he took 
life in a leisurely way and was a 
philosopher rather than a man of action. 
He became a Minister of the Crown when 
he was 37 ; next year he was in the 
Cabinet, and the following year he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. After that 
no one said any more that he was not a 
man of action. In that most difficult 
of offices he won liis spurs. He won in 
Ireland the hearts of many who were 
his sternest opponents, and he came 
back to be the Conservative Leader 
in the House of Commons. 

When he was 54 he became Prime 
Minister and found the leadership of 
his party the most difficult of all his 
life’s tasks, involving more than usual 
ingratitude. The war brought him 
back into office (after an interregnum of 
eleven years) as First Lord of the 
Admiralty and later as Foreign Minister 
in succession to Sir Edward Grey. 

Missions to U.S.A. 

Under Conservative Governments more 
recently he has held the dignified position 
of Lord President of the Council. 
Among the most successful of his tasks 
have been two Missions to the United 
States, one during the War and one 
since, marked by the most enthusiastic 
appreciation of his personal and in¬ 
tellectual qualities. 

These political services, continued for 
55 years, have been abundantly sup¬ 
plemented by high distinction as a 
philosophical writer, a lecturer, and a 
varied essayist. The Order of Merit, 
the Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
the Chancellorships of Cambridge and 
Edinburgh Universities, and honorary 
degrees conferred by sixteen British, 
American, and foreign universities show 
how this great statesman is regarded 
by the world at large. 

Too often men who serve their 
generation faithfully in the highest 


A NIGHT'S GOOD 

Deed 

From the Heart of God 
to the Hearts of Men 

The neighbourhood was unpleasant, 
the street was shabby, but some of the 
houses looked clean, and one particu¬ 
larly was as well cared for as industry 
could make it look, though it had not 
much furniture. 

In it, beside the fire, sat its master 
and mistress, an aged couple. It might 
be supposed that no w'orldly storms 
could reach this little harbour of old 
age where the couple had come to anchor ; 
but the storm had arisen. 

For many years now, in fact all their 
married life, they had been tenants of 
this little house, shabby but clean, and 
now alas, expanding industry, which 
cuts down houses that stand in its way 
as lumbermen cut down forests, was 
threatening their home. Its site was to 
be included in the Works. Notice had 
been given them, and in two days they 
must go. So by the fireside they sat 
and thought and thought, and the world 
seemed hard. • 

The Stranger 

It was nearly bedtime, but they made 
no move to go. Suddenly the silence 
was broken by a knock at the door, and 
a hearty, kindly voice said " Can I 
come in ? ” 

“ Aye,” said the old man, " I don’t 
know the voice, but maybe I shall know 
the face.” 

The stranger came forward, and the 
poor gas-light showed the figure of a 
good-looking old gentleman. In his 
hand was a bundle of papers. • 

“ See,” he said, ” I have brought you 
these papers, and I want you to sign 
your name here and here.” 

“ But what are they ? ” asked the old 
tenant. 

Then the old gentleman explained, in 
a rather apologetic tone, that the 
directors had been thinking, and they 
were going to let the old couple remain 
where they were. 

“ And,” added the old gentleman, 
” I’ll be going now, but I. might say 
that I don’t think anyone will call for 
your rent in the future.” 

And then he was gone, leaving the 
old couple rather, bewildered; but 
gradually the whole truth dawned on 
them, and they went down on their 
knees to acknowledge the kindness that 
comes from the heart of God to the 
hearts of men. 


Continued from the previous column 

positions die before the world’s appre¬ 
ciation has been adequately expressed. 
In the retirement of the Earl of Balfour 
from the public work in which he has 
virtually spent all his life till now, and 
while yet he can make us his debtors 
through his still active pen, we find the 
opportunity of reminding our readers 
how faithful and how vast have been 
the labours of this servant of his country, 
a man with whom many of us have had 
grave differences of belief, but whom 
we all admire for the loftiness of his 
character, the sincerity of his aims, the 
wealth of his mental powers, and the 
grace of his personality. 

We like to remember that 20 years 
ago Lord Balfour was surprised to find 
a small friend particularly well-informed 
concerning a motor-car on which they 
were both riding. He expressed his 
astonishment, whereupon his small friend 
replied, “ Oh, I read the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, don’t you ? ” 

Much water has passed under the 
bridges, and much blood has flowed in 
Europe since then ; but through all 
these years Lord Balfour has been 
adding to the fame of his name and we 
wish him a serene and happy evening 
of a long and splendid day. 


Letters to Guides 

The Guide Spirit 

I should like to give you a watchword 
which the Chief Scout tells us comes 
from the Zulu language. It is the word 
Ipise, which means Whither ? 

Where are we going on this great 
adventure of ours ? What have been 
the traditions, the aims, the examples, of 
great men and women, and the ideals of 
service and loyalty that have found 
expression in the Scout and Guide spirit 
and law ? 

These ideals, hitherto, have not always 
been very clearly defined nor rightly 
understood, and as it is out of such 
things—out of the ancient chivalry and 
virtues, allied to the new courage, the 
new understanding, and the new know¬ 
ledge—that the ideal of service for home 
and State in every country is to be 
reached, we must create a tradition of 
them to form the background of our 
daily lives. 

Beauty in All Things 

We must have more ; we must have 
that intangible spirit possessed by 
nearly all young Englishmen, the spirit 
that enabled Julian Grenfell to write of 
spring in the midst of battle, and 
Edward Wyndham Tennant to sing of 
Green Gardens in Laventie at a time 
when he might well have been occupied 
with less lovely thoughts. They had a 
complete detachment from the horrors 
about them, and a realisation of beauty 
in all things, an instinctive reliance 
on changeless events (like seed-time 
and harvest) in a changing world, which 
springs from belief in God, and to which 
is added a certain fount of humour, 
never failing because it springs from the 
same source. 

Now these traditions are being laid 
in our own time by people like our¬ 
selves. They are being laid not only 
by the King’s Scout and the First-Class 
Guide, but by the new recruit and the 
Second-Class Guide. Not long ago the 
Girl Scouts of Santa Barbara in Cali¬ 
fornia had a chance to prove that when 
a great calamity came they were ready 
to meet it, and so to add a page to 
the history of work well and finely done. 

A Terrific Earthquake 

Early 0:10 morning a terrific earth¬ 
quake shook the city of Santa Barbara, 
and in a few seconds the world was 
changed. Public buildings, churches, 
schools, went down like card houses. 
Sides fell out of hotels. Chimneys 
toppled over. The world seemed to 
have become a turbulent ocean, and 
everything was upside down. Only the 
fact that it occurred so early in the 
morning, when the high business build¬ 
ings were unoccupied, accounted for 
the small loss of life. 

For nearly two weeks people were 
forced to live in their yards. Some 
were homeless, others were afraid to go 
indoors. There was no gas and no elec¬ 
tricity, and one of the most serious 
problems was that of cooking Because 
there was no gas people were compelled 
to cook out of doors, yet half of them 
did not know how to cook on an im¬ 
provised fireplace with wood as fuel. 

Girls to the Rescue 

In a few hours the Girl Scouts were 
on the job Their uniform carried them 
inside the zone protected by martial 
law, and they went from house to house 
teaching the people how to build fires 
and to prepare hot food out of doors 
without a kitchen. 

They also delivered telegrams from 
thousands of people in all parts of the 
country, taking back to the office the 
replies which set at rest the worries of 
anxious friends. That is what we mean 
by building up a tradition. There is no 
reason why we should not all create 
a tradition for ourselves as well as for 
other people. Many things may be 
gone, but while the chance of service 
remains there is something worth while 
in life for us all. 


WHOSE ARE THE 
ROADS? 

THE PEOPLE’S OR THE 
FARMER’S ? 

Queer Little Resolution From 
the Midlands 

SELFISHNESS IN PUBLIC 

One of the strangest things in the 
world is the power of custom and habit 
to blind men to truths as clear as the 
light of day. 

For instance, what can be plainer 
than that public roads belong to all the 
public, are for the use of all, and that 
no one should use them to the harm of 
other people ? Yet they are habitually 
used by thousands to the extreme danger 
of hundreds of thousands of other 
people, and a loss of life and a burden of 
suffering each year equal to the slaughter 
and maiming caused by a big battle. 

That, we know, is largely due to the 
empty-headed carelessness, or to the 
insolent selfishness, of people who, can 
go fast and who do not care twopence 
about public rights. 

Hardened Into Bad Ways 

But what shall we say of associations 
of people meeting together publicly and 
insisting in resolutions, formally drawn 
up and carried, that they in particular 
shall have the right to befoul the public 
roads to the damage and annoyance of 
all other people ? 

One would think it impossible, but it 
Ls not impossible to people whom habit 
has hardened into sucli bad ways. 

Here is the Birmingham and Midland 
Chamber of Agriculture protesting 
against by-laws proposed by the Bir¬ 
mingham Corporation, and threatening 
to appeal to the Government, about it. 
What has the wicked Corporation done ? 
It has proposed to disallow any vehicle 
to drop or throw any of its contents 011 
the highway, or to allow any cart or 
machine to injure the surface of the 
highway by mud, clay, or other material 
adhering to its wheels. 

The King’s Highway 

Who has not seen the need for such 
laws ? Who has not seen all kinds of 
disagreeable and dangerous things scat¬ 
tered freely along the king's highway to 
the damage of everybody passing that 
way ? Who has not seen filth from 
farmers’ carts leaving a trail along the 
road, and refuse of various unsavoury 
sorts from Corporation carts ? 

Whoever does that kin'd of thing is 
guilty of an unsocial deed which ought 
to be prevented. 

But the Midland farmers protest 
against its prevention ! They have been 
in the habit of doing it and they cannot 
see why it should not be done. They are 
quite willing, and indeed desirous, that 
such things as broken glass and steel 
scrap, which may injure tyres or horses’ 
feet, should not be broadcast, but 
manure or soil or anything belonging to 
agriculture's different. 

We disagree, and so do all good 
citizens. Agriculture is of vast import¬ 
ance, but it has not the right to per¬ 
petuate bad habits on the public high¬ 
ways and to treat our roads as if they 
were a farmer's private drive. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Portrait by Van Dyck . . £ 1 7,850 

Portrait by Rembrandt . £ 16,380 

Painting by Morland , . £9240 

Portrait by Romney . . . £8921 

Painting by Titian . . . £3255 

Painting by Goya . . . £2940 

Two panels 16th-century tapestry £2467 
Portrait by Gainsborough . £1155 
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BRILLIANT VENUS 

SEEN AT NOONDAY 

Planet That Shines During 
the Daylight Hours 

MARS AND A STAR-CLUSTER 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Venus is now a glorious object in the 
early morning sky, being at her greatest 
brilliancy. 

She rises soon after 2.30 a.m., and 
may be easily seen in the south-east 
from about 3 o’clock until the dawn is 
far advanced. The later she is observed 
the higher she will be in the sky. There 
is no mistaking this lovely planet, and by 
June 4 the crescent Moon will be near her. 

Throughout the summer Venus will 
continue to adorn the morning sky 
with but slightly diminished lustre ; for, 
though she is receding from the Earth 
and consequently appearing smaller, 
more and more of her illuminated disc 
is becoming visible. 

At present she is about 50 million 
miles away, and appears like the Moon 
when she is two days past last quarter 
and approaching the crescent phase. 

Venus now casts a distinct shadow 
if the sky is dark and very clear, 
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The present position of Mars, showing the 
direction in which he is travelling 


owing to her great brilliance. For those 
who have the opportunity it is very 
interesting to watch the radiant planet 
far into the daylight hours; indeed, 
just now it is quite possible to see Venus 
at noonday, if one knows exactly 
where to look and the day is clear with 
a deep blue sky. 

Finding her is easily managed if her 
progress across the daylight sky is 
noted precisely from time to time in 
relation to some landmarks, such as 
trees or chimney-pots, and the time 
recorded. At present her position is 
not changing rapidly, the Earth is 
really following Venus; so if the time is 
taken when she is in each position she will 
be found near to that place at about the 
same time for the following few days. 

By making a tube of cardboard or 
even thick paper, say, about three 
feet long and two or three inches in 
diameter, it will become still easier 
to see/ Venus in bright sunlight by 
looking through the tube. If we fix it 
in position and direct it to the planet 
it will be possible to show this novel 
sight to our friends. Of course field- 
glasses greatly improve the spectacle. 

Through a telescope it is possible to 
study the details on the planet’s disc 
in daylight, and in some ways better 
than when Venus is in a dark night sky. 

How to Find Mars 

Mars is still prominent in the west, 
being now a good way to the left of the 
twin stars Castor and Pollux, and almost 
midway between the fourth-magnitude 
stars Gamma and Delta, in Cancer, as 
shown in the star-map. 

Mars is still of about first magnitude, 
but his brilliance is decreasing owing 
to his increasing distance; he is now 
180 million miles away, and receding 
at over a million miles a day, travelling 
rapidly eastward. 

At present Mars appears quite close to 
that wonderful star-cluster the Praesepe, 
being only about twice the Moon’s ap¬ 
parent width to the left. There is thus 
a good opportunity for locating what 
appears to the naked eye . as a patch of 
faint light, if the sky is dark enough. 

This is a vast aggregation of over 
500 great suns, some 50 of which may 
be easily seen through good field- 
glasses. But the night needs to be dark 
and clear, for their light appears faint, 
having taken about 580 years to reach 
us from a distance averaging some 
thirty-seven million times the distance of 
our Sun. G. F. M. 


WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH SAMOA ? 

Something that Must be 
Looked Into 

AN ANXIOUS QUESTION 
FOR NEW ZEALAND 

One of the most interesting questions 
respecting the ways of government is 
whether the Mandatory System is 
succeeding or not. 

After the war fourteen areas outside 
Europe, which had changed hands 
owing to the war, were committed to 
some country in order that the govern¬ 
ment might be carried on for the benefit 
of the people living in those areas. 
Reports must be laid before the League 
as to how the work is progressing, and 
the League hands on these reports to a 
Permanent Mandates Commission to 
examine and report on them to the 
League itself. The Commission is a 
body of eleven experts. Sir Frederick 
Lugard is the representative of Britain. 

A Marked Exception 

Of course everything cannot be 
expected to run smoothly in all these 
fourteen regions. Some of them, such 
as Syria and Mesopotamia, have not been 
free from war. On the whole, however, 
the results have shown progress, and in 
some instances very satisfactory progress. 

There is one very marked exception. 
Western Samoa was committed to the 
care of New Zealand. Now New Zealand 
itself is one of the best governed parts of 
the whole world, but Western Samoa is 
one of the least satisfactory of all the 
territories governed under a mandate. 

The troubles that have arisen there 
have already been brought under the 
notice of the League of Nations. Toward 
the end of last year a mission of three 
trusted officials was sent to Samoa, which 
is 1500 miles away from New Zealand, to 
report specially on the failure to secure 
contentment -in the territory. Their 
report is an admission that the govern¬ 
ment has been carried on in a very 
unsatisfactory manner, “ by no means 
creditable to"New Zealand.” 

An Unthinkable Thing 

It would be unfair to judge the matter 
without the fuller inquiry that must now 
be made by the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment. ■ We believe that Government is 
quite able to put right whatever has 
been wrong, and that it will do it. It 
should be done speedily, for it is painful 
to think of mandated territory being 
badly ruled under the supervision of any 
part of the British Empire. It is an 
unthinkable thing. 

WAR PICTURES TO GO 
Birmingham Shows the Way 

The good news comes from Birmingham 
that the Education Committee of that city 
is to banish yrar pictures from its schools. 

This is a cause the C.N. has much 
at heart. You cannot teach peace 
effectively in rooms decorated with 
pictures lull of the false glamour of war. 

This move in Birmingham began 
when a member described 14 terrible 
war pictures found in one school. The 
Committee agreed to go into the 
matter, and there can hardly be any 
doubt they will have all such pictures 
removed. They have a clear suggestion 
what to do in the words of one of their 
citizens, the Rev. F. C. Spurr, one of 
Birmingham’s best-known citizens. 

“ In place of the soldiers,” says he, 
" I would put nurses, and show some¬ 
thing of the triumphs of men of peace, 
explorers, doctors, and scientists, who 
work not for destruction, but for con¬ 
struction. When pictures glorifying war 
ate shown in our schools they can only 
be looked upon as part of the teaching, 
but it is a false teaching, and it would be 
better if such pictures, like some of the 
war films which children are permitted 
to see, were burned." 


A LITTLE NATION’S 
RING OF PEACE 

Finland is a country which shows 
clearly its determination to keep at 
peace with its neighbours and with 
other countries farther afield. 

Its fifteenth treaty for this purpose, 
just registered with the League, is 
with Italy, and it binds each State 
to try first the method of conciliation 
for the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes. Should that method fail 
the matter is to be taken to the Court 
of International Justice. 

Finland has thus drawn ring after 
ring around her of neighbours pledged 
to peace. Estonia, Latvia, Poland, 
Norway. Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain encircle it, and in the West 
the United States also stands surety. 
Her great neighbour Russia has not 
yet taken her place in this circle. 


A SHIP GROWS LONGER 

Something quite new in the way of 
patching up a ship was done the other 
day to the ss. City of Lancaster in a 
dock at Newcastle. 

The steamship had been in collision 
with another boat, and was so badly 
damaged in the middle that the engineers 
decided to break her in two and to join 
the two pieces together again. 

The damaged hull was burned through, 
and by using immense power the two 
halves of the vessel were drawn apart 
and a new strip of hull five feet in width 
put in the breach. The whole lot was 
then welded together, the mended ship 
being five feet longer than she was in 
her original state. 

The City of Lancaster will, it is 
expected, be ready to take to sea again 
in a lew weeks. 


HUNDREDS OF HOUSES AND 
ONE CHIMNEY 

Seldom will the cry of “ Chimney on 
fire 1 ” be heard in the new Neudorf- 
settlement near Duisburg, in Germany, 
for, although there are 442 houses, there 
is only one chimney. 

All these houses are supplied with heat 
and hot water by one house which stands 
in the middle of the settlement. All 
cooking will be done by gas. 


BIRKENHEAD PREPARING 

Birkenhead traders and shopkeepers 
are busy mobilising for the great Scout 
invasion in August. 

To cope with the gigantic orders for 
foodstuffs required by 50,000 Scouts is 
no light task, and many traders are 
combining their resources. 

The bakers will probably have the 
busiest time, for at least 20 tons of 
bread will be required daily in addition 
to their normal output. 


WEST HELPS EAST 

The Government of China hopes 
to learn from the West the best methods 
for keeping its people healthy and its 
country clean, and it has therefore 
invited an International Council of 
Three to help its Minister of Health 
with advice. These three are an English¬ 
man, an American, and the Medical 
Director of the League of Nations Health 
Organisation, who is invited to visit China. 


MUD AND POWER 

A hundred thousand tons of mud fuel 
have been ordered by an electricity works 
on the Rhine. 

A German company has discovered 
how to make the mud in the bed of the 
River Emscher into a useful substitute 
for coal. For thousands of years rich 
combustible matter has been washed 
down the river from the Westphalian 
coalfields. 


II 


A BATTLE WON 

THE INVENTOR AND 
THE ADMIRAL 

The Glowing Lamp on the 
Tray of Gunpowder 

WHAT SIR JOSEPH SWAN DID 

Who can imagine a battleship today 
without electric light and power ? Yet 
not so long ago Sir Joseph Swan, fhe 
inventor of the incandescent carbon 
filament lamp, was smiling over an 
admiral's distrust of electric light. 

In t88i Captain J. A. Fisher, who 
was afterwards to become Lord Fisher, 
was asked to a memorable dinner party. 
The table was lit by lamps of Swan’s 
invention. They impressed the sailor 
so much that he wrote to the inventor 
to inquire if naval ships could be lit in 
the same way. 

Swan replied that they could, and 
he asked Henry Edmunds to go down and 
demonstrate the suitability of the lamps 
at Portsmouth. 

New-Fangled Notions 

Captain Fisher showed Edmunds over 
his ship the Inflexible, and the lamps 
were fixed up. In those days there were 
no fuses, no volt meters, no umpire 
meters, and practically no switches, 
and it was no simple matter to rig up the 
glowing lamps ; but done it was, and 
just as the admiral arrived. 

He was frankly opposed to new¬ 
fangled notions. 

” Have you seen the powder maga¬ 
zine ? ” he demanded. 

“ Yes,” Edmunds replied. 

” What would happen to one of those 
little glass bubbles in the event of a 
broadside ? ” the admiral asked. 

Edmunds said the lamps would be 
unaffected. 

” How do you know ? ” flashed the 
old sea dog. " You’ve never been in 
a ship during a broadside." 

One More Battle Won 

A tray was fetched on which was 
placed a layer of guncotton sprinkled 
with black gunpowder. 

“ Dare you break one of those lamps 
over that tray ? ” asked the admiral. 

Edmunds took one of the lighted 
lamps, struck it with a cold chisel, 
and let the pieces fall on the tray. 
There was no flash from the gunpowder. 
For a while there was silence, as the 
admiral gazed on the little pieces of glass 
lying on the guncotton. 

Then he said, " We’ll have this light 
in the Inflexible.” 

Thus one more battle was won. 

The story is told in the first memoir 
of Sir Joseph Swan yet published, a 
fascinating book, especially for men and 
boys of scientific bent. Swan, who was 
born in 1828 in a candle-lit world, 
invented the incandescent carbon fila¬ 
ment lamp and the cellular lead plate 
storage battery, the carbon process in pho¬ 
tography, and bromide printing paper. 
He loved poetry and children and the 
countryside, and his letters are as full 
of charm as his workroom was full of 
wonders. 

Marvels Yet to Come 

In one of his lectures he spoke of the 
marvellous inventions of science yet to 
come. ” It is impossible," he said, ” to 
repress longings and strivings for newer 
knowledge; but, after all, we shall 
find nothing in the new. more inherently 
wonderful than in the old ; nothing 
more wonderful and nothing more 
beautiful than the light of the Sun as 
it bursts in the glory of a new day 
upon an English landscape in spring 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 

This great Englishman saw a new day 
dawn on a new world in 1914, just 
before the sorrows of the Great War. 
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To a Girl About To Vote 

i 

By ARTHUR IYIEE 

A vast multitude of crirls of 21 will be going to the Polling Booth next week. What will they do 
with their votes f We take this Talk to a Girl who has a Vote from Arthur Mee’s Talks to Girls. 
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COMRADE 

AN HOUR AT AN INN 

The Little-Known Daughter 
of a Famous Man 

HELPING LAME DOGS 
OVER STILES 

By a Correspondent in t ha'SI urn 3 

In a back street in Whitechapel in 
the East End of London is a queer 
three-cornered building known as the 
Dewdrop Inn. 

Once an ordinary public-house, it is 
now managed by a little lady who has 
asked us not to mention her name. It 
is a name which has fixed itsell in our 
language, for her father gave to English 
literature one ot its finest books ; but 
the people of the district round the 
Dewdrop Inn call our lady Comrade. 
She is a comrade indeed. 

Some Morning Callers 

It you call at the inn any morning 
you will find her working hard to help 
those who have come to her for aid. 
Imagine yourself there.for an hour. 

Here is a man in difficulty about tiis 
old age pension. He is deaf, and he 
does not understand words ot more than 
one syllable when they are written tor 
him. He was born betore the days of 
tree schools. It is patient, trying work 
to fill in an application form lor him. 
but alter much perseverance it is done, 
and he goes happily on his way. 

A little Jewish lady, hardly able to 
speak English, is in great trouble. She 
has a tiny room above a saw-mill, and 
tlie owner of the saw-mill has told her she 
must leave so that one of his men 
may have the room. It is very hard to 
find a room in the East End, and the 
poor woman can think only of the work- 
house. She tells Comrade of her trouble, 
and in a short time she reaves the Dew- 
drop Inn smiling, knowing that someone 
will help her to keep her room. 

No Need For Despair 

A tall, soldierly man, with deep 
furrows rn his brow, has cafled to ask 
advice. He is in despair because he has 
developed ttie terrible habit of drinking 
methylated spirit. He leaves the 
Dewdrop knowing that he need despair 
no longer, for Comrade has shown him 
the way out of his trouble. 

Most of the problems this devoted 
Jady is asked to solve are caused 
through unemployment. Men, often 
good craftsmen, when forced to be idle 
gradually deteriorate. In time they 
become unfit for regular ■ work ; their 
muscles ate flabby and their minds 
confused. Comrade thinks the cruellest 
thing in life today is unemployment. 

But not all who come to the inn are 
in need of help. Many come for lellow- 
ship : but the little innkeeper is no 
respecter of persons. The chemist must 
sit with the navvy, the bishop with the 
button-seller. 

From East and West 

And visitors come from all parts oi 
(he world. A Japanese student, squat 
and genial; an African Negro who used 
to sing in public-houses . an Indian 
Communist and an Indian mill-owner; 
a keen young man from Kansas; a 
German pastor—such are some ot those 
who call at the inn to see the little lady 
who has lived her life in the service ot 
the people. 

The Dewdrop Inn is not a mission 
in the ordinary sense; it is not a 
Settlement, though there are three 
residents working there. It 'is just an 
inn where men and women realise that 
whatever our creed or condition may 
tie, the words Our Father make of us 
ail one family. 


Y ou will have learned, long before 
your vote comes, that your sway 
in the nation is greater than any bit of 
paper in the ballot-box. 

Long ago, before the nations had 
grown as ashamed of war as they are 
getting now, John Ruskin said a striking 
thing which is worth remembering when 
you think of your influence in the world. 
If every society lady in Europe would 
wear deep black while any war goes on, 
he said, no war would last a week. 

Ruskin’s Wonderful Words 

Think of that and be proud, for it 
means this. It means that men may lose 
their tempers or their senses and-may go 
to war, that they may waste their 
strength and brain on instruments ol 
death, that statesmen and kings may 
fling out masses oi men and boys upon 
the battlefields, and newspapers may 
thunder out their shouts of victory, but 
that the women of the world, the 
mothers and sisters and wives and 
daughters, can bring men’s plans to 
nought by saying that they shall not be. 
So powerful would be the silent appeal 
of womanhood in mourning that all 
the armies ol Europe would bow down 
before it. 

That is John Ruskin's wonderful wav 
oi saying a plain and simple truth, and 
it is never too soou for you to learn it. 
it is not the legal iorce of women, not the 
power given them by law, that can make 
them most felt in the nation ; it is their 
moral force, tire power given to them by 
God Himself, that will make them irre¬ 
sistible in any cause they make their own. 

Character and Power 

We grow up, in a self-governing 
country like ours, believing in the power 
ot the laws we make to rule ourselves, 
and it is right that we should believe in 
them and respect them. It is right that 
we should be jealous of the honour ol 
being a citizen of a great nation, and of 
course it is true that by our vote we make 
our power felt in the surest possible way. 

But it is equally true that the greatest 
reforms in the world have been accom¬ 
plished without votes; that is to say 
the reforms were won before they were 
voted for in Parliament; and the vote 
was the last step, not the first, in the 
campaign. 

Character is more than power, and 
power without character behind it can 
bring nothing but evil in its train. How 
many of the tragedies of history have 
come from that! 

The opportunity will come to you in a 
hundred ways to shape the opinion which 
registers itself in Acts of Parliament, 
and there is nothing the women oi 
England want that they could not have 
if they would pursue it with the same 
energy, the same extraordinary insist¬ 
ence, the same single-minded devotion, 
that some of them gave to the pursuit of 
a vote—if all women would seek the end 
as earnestly as some sought the means. 

The Shaping of Moral Force 

Who knows whose votes may be sub¬ 
ject to your sway ? The moulding of 
public opinion, the slow shaping of the 
moral force which carries Governments 
to victory or brings them to disaster, 
begins in the minds of twos and threes, 
or more often in the mind of one; and 
it is the sowing of the seed, the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil, the watering of the 
tender plant, which are all-important in 
the history ot reforms. 

It will help us always if we realise 
this truth. We shall not be so dis¬ 
couraged by the thought of how little 
we can do if we remember that, just 
as the laying ot stone on stone built up 
the Great Pyramid, just as the falling ot 
flake after flake of snow built up the 
iceberg that met the Titanic, just as one 
man's love of freedom spread itself 
until it burst the bonds of every slave 
under the British flag, so our own little 
eilorts, never ceasing, never flagging, 


gathering to themselves new fotce with 
every rising of the Sun, must fcc.crowned 
with success at last. Nothing can stop 
the growth of noble influence ; no power 
of voting can withstand it; neither 
Governments, nor Armies, . nor Kings, 
nor any other forces can prevent the 
Sun trem rising on a. triumphant dawn 
for those whose faces are set toward 
the Throne of God. 

The silent Iorce, the moral power of a 
feeling which everybody knows to be 
there, is one of the secrets ot a nation’s 
strength, and it is the supreme power and 
privilege of women that they may uphold 
it. It has been woman’s service to the 
world throughout the ages to spread the 
-pirit of gentleness and selflessness, the 
spirit of sacrifice and long-suffering ; it 
is her proud opportunity and privilege 
to be the keeper ot a nation’s conscience. 

Woman’s Influence 

What is true ot the home is true also 
ot the Slate ; no State can hold together 
unless it has within it a host ot willing 
people who toil unceasingly; no nation 
can be great unless its people cherish its 
good name and labour to maintain it. 
it is for those ol us who have votes to use 
them well and wisely : it is for those of 
us who have no votes to seek them and be 
worthy to possess them ; it is for all of 
us to strive to make our power felt in the 
councils of the nation. Of all the ways 
in which we may do this none is more 
certain to be effective, if we have no 
votes, than the influence we may bring 
to bear upon those who have. How this 
influence ot women does assert itself in 
the reputation of a nation, not only 
among its own people but even beyond 
its own holders, is clearly seen when we 
begin to travel and see the fame of our 
land among our neigtibours : and some 
people still remember a beautiful tribute 
which appeared in an English newspaper 
long before the war. 

A French Tribute 

“ 1 would that all Englishwomen 
knew,’’ said a French lady in a letter to 
The Times, “ how they are looked up to 
from abroad, what a high opinion, what 
honour and reverence, we foreigners 
have for their principles, their truthful¬ 
ness, the fresh and pure innocence of 
their daughters, the healthy youthlul- 
ness ot their lovely children.” It was 
nothing dramatic or sensational that 
won this fame for our mothers ; it was 
only thequiet work of bringing up healthy 
children and building up happy homes. 

Thai which is according to thy duty lies 
before you. If you have a vote your duty 
is to use it; if you have not a vote your 
duty is to do the utmost in your power to 
wield your influence without it, to com¬ 
pel those who have the votes to use them 
to wise and noble ends. In any case, 
in all circumstances, your duty" is to 
add to the moral force which, in the long 
run, is the chief asset that any nation has. 

Living Gratitude 

You will be grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunities that come to you; you will 
thank God and England for the advan¬ 
tages of living in a free and happy land. 
Let us be grateful in the right way. It 
is not by favour that we enjoy our great 
advantages; it is not necessarily that 
we are more deserving than others. 
Perhaps it is because we are better able 
to spread them, to share them with those 
less fortunate. Let us live our thanks by 
sharing our happiness with those about 
us; let us do our utmost to give to 
others something of the happiness that 
others give to us. 

Let us enlist, with a vote or without 
it, in the great army whose unceasing 
purpose is, in the fine words of Carlyle, 
“ to make some nook of God's creation 
a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God: to make some human hearts a 
little wiser, manfuller, happier; more 
blessed, less accursed." 

It is work for a God, said Carlyle, and 
it is work for God’s partner—you. 
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WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

And What Do You Call It? 

A NEW TASK FOR THE B.B.C. 

The B.B.C. is attempting a task which 
perhaps no other body could quickly 
and cheaply perform. 

It is going to produce a book giving 
all the curious pronunciations of place- 
names in the country, if listeners will 
help by sending in the information 
that is necessary. 

The results should be both surprising 
and entertaining. It is possible to ask a 
London booking-office clerk for a ticket 
to a place whose name he knows by 
eye but has never heard correctly pro¬ 
nounced, so that he is unable to identity 
the town. 

A Northerner, wanting to book to the 
county town of Hertfordshire would 
demand a ticket for Hurtiord ; the 
London clerk would have to inform him 
that the word is pronounced Harford. 
But if one asked ior Exton the man 
of the railway would not know where to 
look; he would never dream that 
Exton is Euxton 

Some of the Difficulties 

We can all see some of the difficulties 
the B.B.C. will have to be on its guard 
against. There is the true rich native pro¬ 
nunciation which educated people speak 
in the intimacy of private conversation, 
hours in which the people of Lanca¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, and other parts of the 
North address each other as thee and 
thou ; and there is the pronunciation 
of educated people as employed for 
the information of others. Both may be 
different from the sounds which those 
who have but read tire names have been 
accustomed to imagine. 

Southerners are accused of dropping 
or swallowing certain syllables, and the 
charge is true enough ol real Cockney 
speech : but the North is not blameless. 
No Sheffielder, cultured or common, 
gives lull value to all the letters of his 
native city ; to him the name is Sheffuld; 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire are Lan- 
casha and Yorksha. The shere sound 
is always “ sha ” to the North. 

Local Pronunciation 

Even B.B.C. announcers give us 
Southampton as if it were spelled 
South-hampton ; and who made them all, 
with apparently one consent, adopt that 
barbarism ” burrer " for the pleasant 
word borough ? 

There will be no agreement in all 
cases ot local pronunciation. There is 
the disputed word Cirencester " How 
do you pronounce it ? ” we asked the 
President of a College there. 

“ Well," he answered, “ outsiders 
insist on calling us Sissester, but we 
who live here are content to follow the 
spelling and call it Si-ren-cester." Yet 
scores of letters in the papers show that 
even natives do not agree about it. 

Generally speaking, however, much 
information and guidance will be forth¬ 
coming from the B.B.C. experiment, 
and the results should be both sur¬ 
prising and amusing. 


THE KIND POLICEMAN 

A very honourable part of the work ot 
the Liverpool police is the help they give 
in carrying on a voluntary association 
for clothing destitute children. 

Last year over 4500 children were 
supplied with clothing after inquiries 
had been made by the police, the greater 
part of the funds required coming from 
an annual Flower Day. Many of the 
cases helped are discovered by the police 
on patrol duty ; others are recommended 
by charitable organisations and by the 
subscribers. 

In some cities this kind of work is 
almost exclusively done through the 
schools; but it is pleasing to think of 
the police as having a special share in it, 
for it brings into their work the feeling 
of humanity that counts for so much in 
making smooth the often difficult path¬ 
way of official duty. 
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THE SECRET OF THE ACES 


Told by John Halden 

CHAPTER 17 
The Fight 

dear ! thought Josephine. He’s scented 
our mammoth and is gnawing at his 
beautiful trunk. He'll ruin it! 

She realised desperately that she was 
unarmed. Not even a dog pistol I Another 
stone accurately thrown at the dim target 
made the bear amble a little way off. 
snarling viciously at being interrupted at 
his meal. 

Josephine had no fear for herself. The 
river was between them, but she could have 
wept at the damage the beast might already 
have done to their prize. 

" And we were boasting last night that 
we had found the only flesh and blood 
mammoth ever excavated with his trunk 
perfect!” she mourned. She felt she 
could attempt to drag the brute away with 
her bare hands. 

The shaggy beast stood on the ledge of rock 
below the hanging trunk, shaking his head 
back and forth angrily. Evidently he did not 
know what had attacked him, for bears have 
very poor sight. Jo picked up another 
stone, took careful aim at the bear’s head 
and threrv it with all her might. She heard 
the impact against the skull, and a roar of 
rage told her that the beast had felt it. 
Suddenly he seemed to stiffen, and turned 
his head toward her, sniffing the air. He 
had scented her 1 

Although the river was between them it 
was crossed by the dam and a rough bridge 
of logs which the twins had made for their 
o .vn convenience in crossing to the mammoth. 

Jo knew very well it w-as time for her to 
get back to camp, but she could not bring 
herself to leave the bear with their precious 
mammoth even long enough to go for help. 

“ Perhaps I can frighten him away by 
shouting,” she thought, and proceeded to 
make the most ear-splitting noises she 
could contrive. 

, The bear seemed puzzled. He stood still, 
swinging his head back and forth in her 
direction, growling in his throat. 

Suddenly he made up his mind, and with 
one leap he was on the dam of logs that led 
across the river toward his tormentor. 

Jo turned and started swiftly back along 
the river-bank for camp. But the ebbing 
waters had left a coat of slippery mud 
behind them. She slid,wildly for a moment, 
and fell. 

There was no time to rise. The bear.was 
upon her.. , 

" Lie low, Josephine," she , told herself 
desperately. “ If you ’ move he’ll attack 1 " 

If only Jerry had heard her shouts at 
the bear I But she know her brother to be 
a sound sleeper. Why on earth had she 
been so careless as to set out with no weapon 
of any sort ? She had not even a knife. 

•While these thoughts went through her 
head she heard the hoarse breathing of the 
bear above her as he sniffed at her clothing. 
The creature was puzzled. He had never 
scented human beings before, for that part 
of North Siberia is almost uninhabited. II 
Josephine had . struggled he would have 
snapped at her, and the, taste of blood 
would have told him she was a possible 
meal, but as she lay quite still, and smelled 
so very different from a mammoth or 
ptarmigan or fox, lie could not make up his 
mind what to do. 

By this time Jo was in an agony of 
impatience. The strain of doing nothing 
at all was becoming unbearable. Above 
her, the- bear stopped liis puzzled sniffing 
and growled menacingly. At the same 
moment she heard footsteps squashing 
through the mud. 

" I’m here, Josic 1 " Called her brother’s 
voice. “ Don’t move.’’ 

Two great paws came down on her as the 
bear roused himself to meet this new attack, 
and prepared to spring at Jerry. The boy, 
however, gave him no time. Without 
pausing for a second he ran straight at the 
beast and gave him the charge of ammonia 
from the dog pistol full in the snapping jaws 
and little angry eyes. 

With a strangled howl the bear leaped 
straight up and came down writhing. 
J erry had foreseen this and dragged his sister 
out from under him just in time. Jo lay 
for a moment where she had fallen in the 
slithery mud. She was terribly afraid she 
was going to faint, but, turning her head 
feebly to look at Jerry, all her faculties 
came back to her with a sudden rush at 
what she saw. , 


As soon as he had seen his sister out of 
immediate danger of being crushed Jerry 
had drawn a long, sharp hunting knife from 
his belt and flung himself straight into the 
middle of the flurry of murderous claws and 
teeth, that the stricken bear had become. 
The Tong fangs snapped blindly and the 
sharp claws struck in all directions. 

Jo held her breath. - She had never seen 
anything so courageous as her brother’s 
attack. With no gun, his only hope of 
dispatching tile bear was to strike in exactly 
the right place through the shaggy fur of 
its chest. 

Jo clasped her hands in an agony of 
helplessness. She knew very .well that fo 
try to help her brother would only mean 
hindering him, unarmed as she was. 

" I should have let the bear eat the whole 
mammoth," she whispered. ” Oh please, 
please, Jerry darling 1 ” 

Suddenly it was all over. The bear gave a 
convulsive leap, then relaxed on the soft 
mud, Jerry, gasping for breath, started 
back- from him and went to his sister. 

“ Are you all right, Jo ? ” he called out. 
“ Here, take my hand.” 

The whole fight had taken less than a 
minute. Jo scrambled out of the mud to lier 
feet, and looked her brother over anxiously. 

" You are bleeding 1 ” There was a deep, 
scratch across the boy’s check and his hands 
were covered with blood. 

" More bear than me, I think,” returned 
Jerry. “ A scratch or two doesn’t matter. 
Are you sure he did you no harm ? ” 

“ Not a touch,” said Jo. “ Poor fellow, 
he was puzzled. But you, Jerry, come 
straight back to camp and let me disinfect 
and bind up those scratches. Are you sure 
he is dead ? ” she added with a shudder 
at the shaggy heap on the mud. 

“ Oh, he’s dead right enough,” responded 
her brother. ” The worst of it is now we 
know the .wild animals have scented our 
mammoth we’ll have to guard him, day and 
night. But come back now and have 
some breakfast. . I’ll send Imuk over to 
guard him for an hour.” 

“ But will he do it ? ’’ returned Jo 
doubtfully.' 

“ He’ll jolly well have to,” said Jerry 
with a grim set to his chin. “ You’ve just 
risked your life to keep the mammoth safe, 
Imuk can watch for an hour while we have 
breakfast.” 

“ But without a gun 1 ” 

" Well, you remember it was Imuk who 
was helping Igak with the sled the day, just 
after'we left Yakutsk, when our'guns fell 
into the deep river and were never recovered. 
I think that that was no accident. Now 
the Samoyede’s gun that we found is gone. 
That too was a suspicious accident. No; 
Imuk has got to take his turn.” 

Josephine nodded. 

” As-soon as we have had some breakfast 
we’ll see how far the pool has drained. We 
ought to find the gun at, the bottom. A 
gun is now an absolute necessity, with 
wild beasts prowling about attracted by the 
mammoth scent.” 

CHAPTER 13 
Yak Becomes Friendly 

'T’sie twins had now come to the camp, 
1 where they found Yak and Imuk 
busy about breakfast, apparently unaware 
that anything had been happening. They 
started when they saw the blood on Jerry’s 
face and clothing. 

“ A bear, was trying to eat the mammoth,” 
explained the boy briefly. 

“ Good,” returned Imuk unexpectedly. 
“ Bears eat him. We not fear him. Take 
tusks and go back A’akutsk.” . . : 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Jo decidedly. 
“ We’re going to keep that mammoth safe.” 

" You go down and watch that no beasts 
molest him while we eat breakfast, Imuk,” 
ordered J erry. and added, as he saw a crafty 
look mingled with fear in the native’s 
eyes, “ And if anything happens to him 
while you are on guard you’ll answer lor it 
to me.” 

He held up the empty dog pistol as he 
spoke, and Imuk hastened to assure him 
with apparent sincerity that the mammoth 
would be wholly safe. 

“ I wish we didn’t have to bully these 
natives so much,” Jerry remarked to his 
sister, as she bathed and dressed his 
wounds. “ They’re friendly enough except 
where the mammoth’s concerned. I hate 
brandishing this gun about.” 

Jo nodded sympathetically. “ Now that 
the real trouble-maker is gone we may be 
able to set-their minds at rest;” she said. 
“ We’ll try what we can do. Certainly a 
share of everything must go to them.” 

Continued on tfce nest page 
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Yak brought breakfast hot from the 
fire and laid it before them with friendly 
smiles wreathing his fat brown face. A 
change had come over Yak since the 
night before. Jo looked at him wonderingly. 
As Jerry went into the tent to put on his 
fur top coat (he had not taken time to put it 
on when Jo’s shouts wakened him) Yak 
explained. 

" l walk down river this morning. See 
big fight with bear. White boy big medicine 
man. Fine ■ " he said, and poured Jerry's 
coffee with such exaggerated respect that 
the boy looked at him in surprise. 

' Yak saw you making a hero ot yourself.” 
murmured Jo, when Yak was out of ear¬ 
shot. " You've done a good day’s work, my 
bov. Yak is with us now, heart and soul,- 
and probably I mult will follow.” 

Jerry blushed. 

“ Well, that’s one good thing. I don’t 
notice you putting blitter on my biscuit 
with any exaggerated gratitude, anyway." 

' I look at it this way," remarked Jo, 
smiling and taking the hint. ” You naturally 
disliked having the already small number in 
the party diminished by an officious bear. 
There’s a lot ol work to be done and four 
are better than three to do it." 

She handed him his buttered biscuit, and 
glanced expertly at his bandaged hand to 
see that the iodine had not soaked through 
the bandage enough to spoil the taste of 
what he touched. 

After breakfast the twins went down to 
the pool to see how the water had drained, 
lmuk sat miserably near the mammoth, 
but with his back to it. He reported no 
marauding animals. 

“ Cheer up, old man,” said Jerry. " You 
and Yak can have the pelts of all the animals 
we kill about here, and if we find what we 
think we may you will both be rich." 

Iinuk brightened a little at this. “ You 
stay here long ? " he asked. 

“ Why ? ” returned Jerry quickly. 

“ I want go back Yakutsk. Got wife and 
children. Afraid giant rat hurt them,” 
said the native with evident sincerity. 

" I don't believe Igak took them into his 
confidence about wanting to find Father," 
murmured Jo. 

" That’s one good tiling," nodded Jerry* 
" You can help Yak to skin the boar," he 
added to lmuk. " The pelt is yours, .and 
Continued in the last column 


Jacko in at the Finish 

J acko was so absorbed in his breakfast that he didn’t at first notice the glorious 
apparition that had come into tile room. It was Adolphus in his new 
suit of plus fours. It was a most attractive suit. 

Jacko looked up, blinked, and asked his father if he might borrowthesun glasses; 
he couldn't bear the glare. 

“ Glare ! What glare ? ” demanded Father Jacko, looking up from his paper. 
Then he caught sight of Adolphus, and smiled. 

Adolphus’s ears grew red. “ I don’t see anything funny,” he said. 

“ Don’t you ?. ” replied his father. “ Look at yourself in the glass, my boy.” 



The wretched animal pounced on the, ball, and ran off with It 


“ One would think,” said Adolphus sulkily, as he slid into his seat at the table, 
“ that you had never seen a fellow dressed for golf before." 

“ Adolphus! ” cried his mother. “ You must not speak to your father like that! " 

" I don’t know why you should find golf so funny,” persisted Adolphus. “ It’s 
the best game there is, and not so simple as it looks—you try it, Dad." 

" Me ? ” cried his father. “ When I want to chase a ball round a field I’ll take 
a walking-stick and a penny ball to it.” 

“ Adolphus is playing in the Open Championship,” said liis mother proudly. 

“ I’ll come and watch you,’ 1 put in Jacko. 

And so lie did, though not so soon as lie had intended, for his mother had 
made a point of sending him on an errand which took him the best part of the 
afternoon. When he at last raced on to the links, accompanied by a strange dog 
that he had picked up on the way, his brother had arrived at thejast'hole. 

“ Wonder if he’s going to pull’it off,” murmured Jacko. 

The dog suddenly pricked tip his ears ; and as Adolphus, looking mightily 
pleased with himself, strode tip to the green to play his last stroke, the wretched 
animal darted forward, pounced on the ball, and ran off with ill 


you can feed the meat to the dogs. Then 
come back here for some digging.” 

When lmuk had gone the twins took 
stock of the difficulties before them in 
excavating the mammoth, whose trunk, to 
their joy, had been very little injured by 
that morning’s guest. 

" The sooner we get him out and skinned 
the better,” remarked Jerry, sniffing. " The 
‘air about him is getting pretty .rich.'' 

“ Let’s climb up and reconnoitre on the 
cliff above him,” suggested Jo. “ It looks 
about eight feet from the top of his head 
to the .surface. We’ll have to excavate 
from there if you think a cradle over the 
side is too dangerous.” 

" I say." cried Jerry, who had been 
examining the face of the cliff," do you 
notice the difference in colour here ? It’s 
not much, blit it looks as if this bit where the 
mammoth is frozen in is different from that 
on either side. That bears out the theory 
that he fell into a ravine and couldn’t get 
out till he was covered in.’’ 

Jo nodded. “ Let’s go up. It may be 
that there is still a depressed place above 
him, anti that would mean so much less 
to dig.” 

Jerry' shook h:s head. “ You go on lip 
if you want to, Jo,” he said. " I’m going 
back to the pool to have a look for that 
precious gun.” 

Josephine accordingly' went alone. Find¬ 
ing a place where climbing was practicable 
meant a long detour, and it was not till 
nearly half an hour later that she hailed 
her brother from the top of the cliff, stand¬ 
ing just above the mammoth's head. 

To her astonishment Jerry did not seem 
to hear her. He was plainly' in sight, stand¬ 
ing with his trousers rolled up over his 
knees in the soft mud of the pool. The 
gun, she noticed, lay safely on the log dam 
above him. So that was found. Never¬ 
theless, even at her second hail, Jerry' did 
not look up but stared absorbed at some¬ 
thing he held in his hand, bending .closely 
over it, his back to her. 

For a moment Jo thought of snakes, and 
then laughed at the improbability'. 

“ Wake up, Jerry'1 ” she called again. 

This time Jerry started out of his trance, 
and waved violently to her. 

“ Come down ! Come down quickly ! ” 
he cried, his voice husky with excitement. 
" I’ve got the most wonderful find of all! ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The World Waiting 
To Be Conquered 

Man has done wonders ; he proudly calls himself the master 
•of the world. Yet how many things there are that still 
baffle him. In an entertaining article in My Magazine for 
June we are reminded of a few of these things. Here are 
some of the other contents of this splendid issue. 

The Saddest Event in the History of Mankind 

The Story' of the Trial of Jesus. 

The Wonderful Eye of a Bird 

An article telling of the astonishing vision of our little 
feathered friends. 

Let Us Now Praise a Forgotten Man 

Richard of Wallingford, the blacksmith’s boy who became 
Abbot of St. Albans. 

A Tragic Tale Draws Near a Happy Ending 

What the League of Nations is doing for some of the 
Congo Peoples. 

The Dangers of the Age of Ignorance 

We pride ourselves on our knowledge yet we are very 
ignorant of many everyday things. 

See Your Own Country 

A great chance for Scouts and Guides. 

There are many other articles, and stories, poems, puzzles, 
and pages of pictures in this wonderful Magazine. Ask for 
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Arthur Mee—the Magician 
that children love 



j\/I ORE than a million 
1 ' children know the 
work of Arthur Mee, whose 
“ Children’s Encyclopedia ’ 
has been translated into 
several different languages to 
satisfy the children of foreign 
lands. Now, with the greatest 
living authorities on each sub¬ 
ject to help him, he has put 
all the magic of his genius 
into another work of enormous 
educational value and fasci¬ 
nating interest. He calls it. 

THE 

CHILDREN’S 

TREASURE 

HOUSE 

He knows how to put breathless 
interest into every subject. His 
sunny mind floods everything with 
light, and his power of seeing the 
interesting side of Nature and Art 
make it impossible for any one— 
child or sage—to tear himself away 
from one of his volumes once it 
is taken up. 

H$ has a new name for every¬ 
thing, and his names are enchanted 
names. You cannot forget them 
and they carry with them in the 
memory the clear flowing sentences 
with which he fascinates you at 
the first reading. 

It is his gift to teach while 
he only seems to amuse ; and 
you will be delighted with 
the wealth of Knowledge 
magically disguised as play 
that “The Children’s 
Treasure House” contains. 



(4,271 pages » 

nearly 10,000 pic¬ 
tures) will be sent 
home carriage free 
for a first sub¬ 
scription of only 
5/- with order. 


For your children’s 
sake you should send 
for this FREE BOOK. 

THE FREE BOOK is a 

Key to 12 fascinating volumes 
into which Arthur Mee has 
packed a world of profitable 
delight for young readers. 

■ As a foretaste of the many lovely 
colour plates, it reproduces one of 
those which show the wonders and 
beauties of flora and fauna under 
the sea. It takes.you through “ The 
Children’s Treasure House” volume 
by volume— 

the volume devoted to the World s 
Immortal Heroes: the volumes of 
Nature in her Glory, and the Mother¬ 
land and the Empire: “The Realms 
of Gold ” (the volume of Art and 
Literature) : the wonderful “ How and 
Why ” volume which answers so many 
of the questions that thousands of 
children ask: the volume of the Pano¬ 
rama of the World: the volume of 500 
Tales and Fables: the volume that 
tells the Story .of the Heavens in fas¬ 
cinating simplicity that a child can 
understand, though a sage might enjoy 
it too: the glad volume of good cheer 
called the Bedtime Book, gay in its 
bright colour and simple fun, a never- 
ending volume of pleasure: the 
volumes devoted to Animal Life, to 
Poetry and to Fireside Lessons in 
which Arthur Mee excels. * 

All these volumes are des¬ 
cribed with such charm and 
enthusiasm that every page 
in the Free Book has pleasure 
and food for thought in it ^y 

^Children's Newspaper t 

1 COUPON lor FREE BOOK I 

| The Educational Book Co., Ltd. I 

■ Tallis St .,WHitefriars, London,E.C.4 _ 

" Dear Sirs.-'-Please forward me, FREE and POST | 

{ FREE, a copy of your Book in colour, describing ■ 
The Children's Treasure House," and showing I 

S how I can have the twelve volumes sent carriage paid 
to my home on your acceptance of my order and I 
B a first subscription of 5/- only. 

1 I 

f 


Name. 

Address..... 



Occupation.■ . 


.C.N.4 


The 

School-Days 
Circle! 


something 


new for. School- 
A club of their own—a club 



' ‘ School-Days' ‘ Circle 
strongly made in gill 
with full colours in 
enamel. 


H ERE’S 
girls! 

of good fellowship and comradeship that 
every girl should join. Full details of en¬ 
rolment of “The School-Days Circle ” are 
given in this week’s SCHOOL-DAYS. 
Every member receives a coloured badge I 
and there are . | 

SPLENDID PRIZES j 
EVERY WEEK j 

for those members sending in the best j 
jokes, stories, or other interesting features, j 
There are thousands of private and public- 
school girls who look forward to the 
weekly appearance of SCHOOL-DAYS. 
Its carefully selected stories, nature-notes, 
“The Poet’s Corner,” "The Open Road,” 
and articles on needlework, cookery, 
careers, etc., have earned for it their warm 
allegiance. 


SCHOOL-DAYS 


Buy a Copy To-day 2°- 



THE 

“SPITFIRE 

PISTOL - 1/S 

shoots peas, pellets, and arrows. A flash with 
every sbotl Most realistic! Absolutely safe! 

With pellets, arrow and target 1/6. Post £d. 

Colonial postage 9d. extra. 

50-Shot Automatic Pea Repeater, 2/6 p QS ^ 

17 " Wild West ” I'. sd" j 3d. 

NORWOODS (Dept. C.N ), 3, Finsbury Sq., London, E.0.3- 

it The Paper for Manly hoys. * 

.chums! 

jp EVERY SATURDAY 2d. $ 




GOING 

GREAT GUNS ! 

THE ABBEY 

“CLICO” 

POTATO 

(Size 2) 

The ingenious "Clico’ > moulds and fires, with a loud 
report. Potato, Apple, etc. This wonderful long-range 
pistol is ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS -5 or direct 
and provides hours of Pleasure for « I 1/3, 
Boys. * HI 1 " vost tree. 

No Caps to But/, No Peas to Buy H r 3 for 3/6. 

.4 Potato Mother will supply. ' 6 for 6/6. 

ABBEY SPORTS CO., LTD. (Dept. C.N.)* 
125, Borough High Street, S.E.l. 

Sole Concessionaires for the World. 
Manufacturers of the Guaranteed Class T Clockwork 
Boat. Wholesale Agents lor I. of W. Yachts, Rudds 
Uelioftyers, U'ameford Aeroplanes. 



N A M E S 

WOVEN on FINE CAMBRIC TAPE 

Ntitlier washing nor wear will efface 
your sign of ownership if you mark 
your linen with Cash s Names. 

PRICES: White Ground. 

12 doz. SI- 6doz.3/9 3 doz.2/9 

Also on Black Tapes at slight extra cost. 
Can also be supplied on a slightly 
wider tape with name and address in 
two lines. 2 doz. 3/8. 4 doz, 4/6. 

Cash’s Names can be supplied in the 
following colours : Red, Yellow, Green, 
Hclio, Black, Sky or Navy Blue on 
White Tapes. Obtainable at your draper or out¬ 
fitter in a few days. Samples and full list of styles 
FREE on application to 

J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. D.D.8, COVENTRY 

Send for Free Patterns of Cash's Washing Ribbons. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. Bv return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling ‘FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Cold /Nib 
(Fine, Merlium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra. 
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fHILDRENS 

May 25 , 1929 


Tue Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us. a year. See below. 


BRAN 

An Enigma 

red as blood I’m sometimes 
made, 

Or black as night’s o’erhanging 
shade. 

As hot as Etna’s fiery stream, 

As cold as moonlight’s borrowed 
gleam, 

1 am a very fragile thing, 

Yet as a guard me many bring; 

I often bear the regal crown, 
When I on wings of flame drop 

down. A nswer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
The song of the missel thrush 
ceases. The common sand¬ 
piper is first seen. The quail’s 
note is first heard. Young linnets 
and whitethroats are fledged. 
The grizzled skipper, brown-ar.gus, 
and swallow-tail butterflies are 
seen. The puss and garden carpet 
moths appear. The four-spotted 
dragon-fly is seen. The early 
purple orchis, guelder tose, rock- 
rose, ox-eye daisy, hoary plantain, 
wood sanide, hound’s-tongue, 
common sorrel, goose-grass, yellow 
rattle, red bryony, and syringa are 
in blossom. 

Something to Remember 

Never speak spitefully, 
Always act rightfully, 
Never look frightfully, 

Sing your hymns delightfully. 
Advice to a Village School 

What Shakespeare Meant 

[n Hamlet we read of “ tire 
mutines in flic bilboes.”- Bil¬ 
boes were fetters on board ship for 
mutinous sailors. 

" Now help, ye charming spells 
and periapts,” we read in Henry 
VI. A periapt was an amulet or 
charm hung round the neck to 
ward off disease or mischief- 



Begin with the letter O and 
add one letter at each step 
until a word of seven letters 
meaning to remonstrate is formed. 
The existing letters may be trans¬ 
posed if necessary, but a proper 
word must be formed at each step. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn” the evening the planet 
.Mercury is in the North- 
West, Mars is 
in the West, 

Neptune is in 
the South- 
West, and 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
East. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the East. 

Our picture shows the Moon as 
it may be seen looking South at 
7.30 a.111. on May 29. 

A Charade 

(Tver my first by my second I 
travel 

My whole is a bird; come, the 
puzzle unravel. Answer next week 

.Big Hailstones 

The largest hailstone on record 
fell at Montereau, in France, 
on August 15, 18SS, and measured 
seven inches in circumference. 
Hailstones weighing three pounds 
have sometimes been found. 


A Picture Acrostic 



When the words represented by 
these pictures have been 
found, the initial and final letters 
will spell the names of two metals. 

Answer next week 

The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Coin. A coin is now stamped 
with anv device, but the meaning 
of tlie word carries us far back to 
the days when men used wedge- 
shaped signs for their letters, the 
Latin word for a wedge is cuneus, 
and from it we have the word 
Cuneiform, meaning the wedge- 
shaped letters of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, Money in early 
days had an inscription stamped 
on'it by means of a wedge, and so 
the word for wedge was used for 
the money, and this has come to 
us with the spelling altered for 
coin, which means simply a wedge. 

Is Your Name Gall ? 

This name is probably from the 
French form of ’ Wales, 
Galles, and the ancestor of the 
Galls of today was probably a 
Welshman who left his country 
and settled elsewhere. 





FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

A s Richard the Fearless‘was 
walking one day on the 
grey, sandy shore his folk 
came to him, and would fain 
be told where his churches 
were to be built, grandson as 
be was of that heathen Rollo 
who had swooped down on 
Normandy ‘ and built his 
eagle’s eyrie there. 

But, slowly and surely, the 
White Christ was conquering 
the conquerors; Odin and Bal¬ 
der were fading into shadows. 

Rollo’s son restored the 
monasteries that the North¬ 
ern pirates sacked ; Richard, 
his grandson, was building 
churches. 

“ Where is the minster to 
be built, lord ? ” asked the 
monks, " and the space for 
God’s Acre round it ? " 


. © 

The Duke paused before he 
replied; his eyes dwelled on the 
blue-green waters beyond, the 
gull’s way, the swan’s bath. 

His mind went back to the 
buryings of his race, tales 
that Osmund had told him 
when he was a little boy, 
locked up in the French king’s 
dungeon, before he smuggled 
him away in a truss of hay ; 
sagas that he had heard front 
the fierce Danish warriors 
who cante with Harold Blue- 
Tooth, the friendly heathen 
King who fought for the 
fatherless boy. 

Visions floated before him 
of the Winged Hats sending a 
ship with a bier on it flaming 
out to sea, of Danes’ graves 
on the heights overlooking the 
Irish Sea. 


NEWSPAPER 

J. 1 Every Thursday 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 1 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
its. 6d. a year. (Canada 14s.) 


A Diagonal Acrostic ' f 
Kill in letters to make the 
words described. When this 
has been done correctly the 
central diagonal line, represented 
by noughts, will make- the name 
of a small lizard. 

O******** .Ferocious reptile 

*Q**t„***_ .Made keen 

** 0 ******.Brightens stoves 

***q*»**, _ _ __Fled itl pan j c 

»*„*q****_ .Innocent 

*****0***.Sensational 

******0**. To lay ll0ld 0 f 

*******0*... Untruth 

********0. Feeling 

Answer next week- 


Ici On Parle Franpais 



Le trSne lc vagabond le pneu 


L’empereur s’assi£ra sur son trone. 
Les vagabonds sont bien it plaindre 
Avons-nous des pneus de rechange? 

A Puzzle Story 

Astonishing 

There was once a traveller who 
visited the ruins of a city that 
had been destroyed by' earthquake. 
He must have found the site of 
the Alint, for among the ash and 
cinders and charred remains of 
what had once been buildings he 
discovered bars of gold! it was 
astonishing, wasn’t it, to find 

s. in ash ? (The last three 

words have all the letters in 
Astonishing.) 

When tlie traveller had left 
home his son had been quite a 
small boy. But in a very short 
time he had shot up and grown 
very tall. By Ihe time his father 
got home from his travels the 
boy was huge, and when tlwv 
me't each Miter on the landing- 

stage the sight of his g- son 

was even more astonishing to him 
than the discovery of the bars of 
gold. (The last three words have 
all the letters in Astonishing.) 

What was it he found buried 
in ash, and what was the word 
that described his tall son ? 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Tom and His Oranges. 21 
A Kiddle in Figures. Downpatrick. 
Missing Consonants 
Artichoke, leopard, auricula, 
butterfly, alligator, nectarine. 
Who Was He ? 

The Man ot Letters was Petrarch. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Dry 

pATHER: Have you any dry 
biscuits, Mother ? 

Mother: Yes, Father. 

Small Son: Then why not 
give them a drink, Mother. 

Why Indeed ? 

Two friends were visiting an 
art exhibition. Stopping 
before a painting in particularly 
modern style one of the men re¬ 
marked, “ When I see anything of 
old Blank’s 1 always stop and 
wonder-” 

“ How lie does it ? ” queried 
the other. 

“ No,” said the'first. “ Why he 
does it! ” 

Newrich 

The Nature lesson was in pro¬ 
gress. 

“ This is a goldfish,” said the 
teacher as she pointed to a fish 
swimming in a bowl. “ Who can 
tell me what a goldfish is ? ” 

“ I can,” said the profiteer’s 
daughter. “ It’s a sardine that has 
become very rich.” 


Seasonable Gymnastics 



Cnip watched his comrade turn¬ 
ing “ wheels ” 

With hardly any halts. 

“ How’s this ! " he asked, and 
• Snorum, who 

Speaks truth, whate’er his faults, 
Replied “ I’m feeling full of spring 
So I throw Summersaults ! ” 

Scuffled Coal 

pariiER was complaining that 
the last ton of coal had 
gone very quickly. 

“ Yes dear,” said Mother. “ dust 
scuttled away, hasn’t it ? ” 

A Moving Story 

giLLY was visiting his aunt, and 
. when he was asked if he were 
fond of moving pictures Billy, 
with visions of a visit to the local 
kinerna, eagerly, said : 

“ Yes, Auntie.” 1 
“ That’s ’ good,” said Auntie. 
“ Then perhaps you will help me 
to move half a dozen from the 
front bedroom to the back.” 


Duke Richard’s Chest 


© 

“ My minster, my abbey, 
and my palace must overlook 
the sea,” said Duke Richard, 
“ whence all my fathers came.” 

So at Fecamp they were all 
built close together. ’ 

It is told of the church that 
it was constructed of well- 
squared masonry by a Gothic 
hand—the Goth unquestion¬ 
ably a master-mason from 
Lombardy, and it was adorned 
by lofty towers, beautifully 
finished without and within. 

There was something ' else 
which caused wonder to the 
simple folk. Duke Richard 
ordered a great stone chest to 
be made, hollowed out inside, 


Every Saturday it was 
filled to the brim with the 
finest wheat-corn, a crop which 
was scanty in those days. 

Every week the poor came 
with their measures and had 
them filled, and received 
money as well ; the sick had 
their share of grain brought 
to them by an almoner. 

This gracious custom was 
ended when Duke Richard 
died after his long reign of 
-titty-three years. Then -the 
second purpose of his stone 
chest was seen. 

He, the descendant of the 
haughty sea-kings, left orders 
that he was to be buried in 



TIP-TOP 

QUALITY 

TOFFEE 

Sharp's 
Super-Kreem 
Toffee started at 
the top of the toffee 
class and has remained 
there ever since. Always gains 
, lull marks for purity and excellence 
ol flavour. Everyone likes it, tor every¬ 
one likes the test that money can buy. 

6 ♦ PER 

From all confectioners, either by 
tvciyht or in dainty containers 

E. Sharp &,Sons, Ltd., Maidstone. 




The Children’s 
Choice 

HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
sturdy young bodies and 
growing frames. Give the 
children HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them. 

HoVIS 

Best Bakers Bake it. 


and put right across the path 
which led to the transept 
doorway so close as to stand 
within the drip of the eaves. 


it, within the shadow of the ■ 
church, meekly lying “ where ' 
foot should tread, and the dew j 
descend, and the waters fall." 


HOVIS Ltd.. London. Bristol Macclesfield, ETO 
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